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the upper right- 
hand is taken in 
the index and 
book depart 
ments, Ghe lower 
left represents the 
stock room and 
superintendent of 
the book depart- 
ment. Ghe lower 
right shows the 
manager of the 
subscription de- 
partment and one 
of his state 
agents. For other 
interesting facts 
and pictures, see 
later pages. 



























the American Ag- 
riculturist at 52- 
54 Lafavette 
Place, New York 
City. Central {| 
picture shows 
Herbert Myrick, = 
the president and 

editor, at his desk, § 
with the treasurer 
of Orange Judd 
company in the 
background. The 
upper left-hand 
picture gitvesa 
glimpse of a cor- 
ner in the edito- 
rial room, while 
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158 [2] COMMERCIAI, AGRICULTURE 
Will Give Higher Prices for Cider Apples. ccunties are somewhat uneven. Out. 


look in Maine is a little better, al. 

; ; 

At Book for the Fruit Grower ; though irreparable damage was done 
Cider manufacturers will not have during the dry spell, this making the 

or ~ ; | | as liberal supplies of cider apples at outlook for 60 to 75% yield, as co) ; 

Al Practical and Scientific Exposition of the Art of Fruit Growing their disposal this year as they did pared with 1904. “ 


in All Its Branches in the fall of 1904. This fact is clearly BOT an 
evident, owing to the decidedly un- Cranberry Prospects In New J 

: New Jersey 
even prospects for apples throughout and along Cape Cod are not flatterij = 


S 


3S heavy producing states. It will be i chee ‘ hie Piles 
, : , Reports from our correspondents in a 

jpn | borne in mind that last year’s heavy ; see? 
att wastinntatte tn 0 ‘th Atl: number of counties tell of half to two- 
yield, particularly in the north Atlan- thirds crop anticipated; but full ear 


tic states, gave cider makers an abun- lv to know definitely No cont 
‘ y. 4 itracts 


sanne nil a ge aniaoag mig pe noted yet. However, buyers are man- 
ranging all the way trom © to 1» cents igesting interest in the situation. 
per bushel. 


This year everything points to farm- ‘ . : ; 
ers receiving better prices for their Grain Exports Enlarging—Figures 


cider apples, although quotations arg Ye available for foreign shipments of 
not as yet Gefinitely fixed. A corre- Cereals and coarse grains from tha 
i eastern Illinois writes United States during the first month 


spondent in , on _@ 
American Agriculturist that prospective ©f the new fiscal year 1905-6. Gener- 
ally the outgo in grains compares 
P supplies of cider apples are about the “** é f : pares 
The Most Complete, Authoritative and same as last year. In south Michigan ™0St favorably with the same month 


Practical Work on FRUIT GROWING some manufacturers say offerings will Of 1M, Corn shipments nearly 
be fully 25% lighter than in 1904; no doubled; the same was true of barley; 
quotations fixed yet. oats exports liberal. Wheat prices 


AUTHORS: Several manufacturers in New York Were Such as to encourage slightly a 
. . . - bigger movement abroad than’ pre- 

a y: say they believe relative supply of — ‘ ; é - 

Earley Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D. cider apples in proportion to the geu- V@iled during July of last year. The 


Clarence Beaman Smith, M.S. eral crop will be about the same aj¥ flour export trade, however, exhibited 
last year. However, owing to lighter a shrinkage. The following table gives 
yield of fruit, this means the tonnage exports of grains and flour from the 
of cider stock will run about 30% of United States for comparative periods; 
I : i ae h 1904. Manufacturers expect to be com- EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 

n aim the book {is comprehen- : Sarat . Beek: eas 7 mos ended Jul 
sive. Its purpose is to form a com- pelled to give about double las t sea- Sate. we mos ended J 
plete compendium of all the oper- son’s prices. In some parts of the wyeat. pus 

ations of the Fruit Garden. It Empire state pure cider vinegar sells = Total value 

covers the whole subject from an ‘ t cniathes, ance an . ‘ a venne 

account of the culture methods to od to 12 cents per gallon fob and is 

the harvesting, storing and pack- in good demand. Evaporators in 
ing fruits for market. western New York are reported to be 
offering farmers 30 to 35 cents per 


It Tells the bushel for 1905 apples. Of course, 


these are better grade than generally ae ms 


Whole Story go into cider. Barley, buts ++... 

*The action taken by the internation- «omg “ond wl i 

It not only gives a vast amount al apple shippers’ association at the Total valuation 

of information, but it gives all the recent Ohio convention has created amen 

pe te gat Bote ane ee ie = much interest among cider manufac- Heavy Provision Trade—Foreig! 
eryday wants, but the. extraordi- turers. The association memorialized ‘Shipments of beef and pork product 
nary wants of the fruit grower. It congress to pass pure food laws reg- from the United States during July of 
answers all questions. It tells him ulating the sale of acid vinegar and this year exhibited a substantial en- 
ag ay =) mn ew Goes ” providing that such be labeled ac-- largement over 14. This is particu- 
cording to contents. Some big vinegar Jarly gratifying to feeders of live stock 
while favor- throughout the west, and may have 


I I B k manufacturers, however, . 
t S @ oo ing this proposition, say there are not been of some weight in the recent ad- 
enough apples grown below good Vances in prices of hogs. The outgo of 
that the beginner needs, and the successful fruit man practices, Especial grade in the United States to produce “rd, salt and fresh pork,hams and 
pains have been taken in the preparation of this work to add a list of the more sical iM a > vinerar . .- bacon recorded very substantial in- 
important experiment stations’ bulletins and reports that have been published sufficient pure apple vine gar to euP creases over July of last vear. 0} 
on each branch of fruit culture, so that if further information is needed on any ply the demand. Much grain vinegar, bce . oe ve Mae eee, eee 
particular point, it can be promptly obtained. It is not the exponent of one a good, cheap by-product of whiskey €XPports also enlarged. Following ta- 
man’s ideas, but an epitome of the work _and thought of practically every stills. is ordinarily mixed in with the ble gives foreign shipments of beef 
leader and institution in the field of practical and scientific fruit growing dur- : . + and pork products from the United 
ing the past 20 years. The work represents a cost of much money and years apple product and forced on the con- Staten tor a iii a ae 
of labor upon the part of thousands of practical and scientific experts, all of sumer. A big St Louis vinegar firm *®tes for comparative periods: 
EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
—? mos ended July—, 














eissistant Editors in the Office of Exteri- 
ment Stations, United States De- 
efariment of Agriculture 
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which is summed up in this compendium. writes that the pure vinegar legisla- 
‘ tion will be welcome, as they have uly, 1905 1905 1904 
Over 6000 Topics Indexed—A experienced a slow trade in vinegar for Beef, fresh, Ubs ....+ 21,074,324 146,881,755 163,408,616 
the past few years and find it difficult os cann eee ee ae. 
Wealth of Illustrations to secure over 9 to 10 cents per gallon. feet, ‘salted, bs. tae as Snot 3 
They expect to pay about 15 cents per Tallow, Ibs eeees 
: Z ie eee sacon, s 
An important part of this work is its very complete and eiaporate index, bushel for cider apples this season, Hams, tbs 
with cross-references under both scientific and common names, so that any drawing supplies largely from western Pork, fresh, 
information wanted can be found at once. There are between 6000 and 7000 top- Illinois and in a smaller way from ny Ro Pascessinsien 
ics covered in these references, making the most perfect index to agriculture Missouri fee Das s 
ever attempted. It contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9l2x7 inches) and — . —. 
nearly 500 superb half-tone and other original illustrations. Type, paper, print- a Cheme. ibs 
ing and binding are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy a , Total valuation ... 317,971 $95,535,606 $86.165,226 
alike of the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers and the indus- Harvesting Onions is now under way atte 400, 
try of agriculture. . throughout many leading producing 
” states. Shortly this journal will give Australian Mutton Trade—Reports 
I d P © © its readers more detailed information from New South Wales say exports of 
ntro uctory rice: regarding tonnage, etc. Too early right mutton and lamb carcasses from that 
at present to figure closely on what province to the United Kingdom and 
2 . . “we . 7 2 a jf 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth - Only $3.50 the yield will turn out. Situation not Europe are increasing. It is felt that 
essentially changed from that out- the sheep industry is now recovering 


Half Morocco, Very sumptuous « e ° . $4.50 cutlined in American Agriculturist last toa great extent from the long drouth. 


Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells at $5 to week. Growers in parts of Michigan For the first four months of 1905 New 
$10, but we make the introductory price one that should place this book in ev- have been offered 50 cents per bushel South Wales exports aggregated 86,- 
ery home. f o b for new onions, but few sales 200 carcasses, nearly five times as 
consummated. large as the outgo for the same period 
: ag in 1904. 

Address the Sole Publishers The Potato Situation has changed er ee 


» but little since conditions were last’ ° [To Sell’ Produce and get the very 
ORANGE J UDD OMPANY outlined in these columns. Compara- highest prices is the aim of the pro- 
tively little blight is reported from gressive farmer. New England’ is a 

Book Department rape a nevratedl advices from that great consuming section; her market: 

state ‘say indications do not favor as are numerous and accessible. The 


52 Lafavette Place, New York heavy a yield to the acre as was se- Henry J. Perkins Co, located at 


cured last year. There is still time Springfield, Mass, are distributers of 














Lstablished in 1842. Largest and Oldest House cf its Class for unfavorable developments to the fruits and produce, handling large 
J crop to set in. Reports from the quantities of potatoes, cabbage and 
Greeley district of Colorado, say the enijons They will gladly kee , 
} - s! ple pages, rf ft é < . 5. 2 gladly c<eep you 
Send for full description, showing sample pag method of treatment of the yield cannot equal that of last season. posted on market conditions. 








subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. : rn > 
J . si »P Tubers are developing rapidly in the = ee 


—— ~s Empire state. Reports from various “T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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PEACHES IN THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS 


W. H. MILLER, MORGAN COUNTY, W VA. 


HE mountain cections of 
West Virginia and Maryland 
used to mean only that part 
of the states traversed by 
the Blue ridge; but this ter- 
ritory has nearly all been 
planted over and the ranges 
west of the Shenandoah val- 

ley are now being set to stone fruits with 

marked success. This region has such varia- 
tions of soil, climate and altitude that favorable 
locations can be found for nearly all the stone 
fruits, especially the peach and the plum. Owing 
to the length of the ripening season for peaches, 
especially ‘in this territory, the planter has 
many advantages over his neighbors in other 
localities. Nearly every variety of peach from 
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smaller. The next good peach after this ripen- 
ing is Connetts Southern Early, a large white 
peach of the shape and size of Elberta. It will 
put up fully as many carriers as that well- 
known standard variety, but is rather tender 
for long shipment. 

* Bishop’s Early has borne tremendous crops, 
and while it is inclined to speck some, is cer- 
tainly an acquisition to the list. Eureka is also 
a promising sort ripening at this time. Belle 
of Georgia promises to be a rival of the Elberta, 
but is a white-flesh variety. The Emma is one 
of the very large yellow peaches of any season, 
but like many other large yellow kinds is a 
shy bearer. Beauty B is certainly a beautiful 
peach of medium size and excellent quality. 
Holderbaum was quite disappointing last year 
on three-year-old trees, being a rather small 
greenish peach with nothing particular to rec- 
ommend it. Emperor is a good Smock, while 






mountain land can be found very rich in veg- 
etable matter or underlaid with limestone and 
planted with these varieties they are much 
more successful than they are on the lowlands 
or tidewater belt, thus showing the difference 
in soils needed to mature these kinds. 

We hear much in these days of new varieties 
of all kinds of fruits, and it certainly becomes 
the nurseryman to look well into the merits 
of new fruits before offering them to the public. 
Many of the recent introductions are no im- 
provement on the well-known standard’ sorts; 
some are nearly worthless and should never be 
in any collection. It is apparent that some 
nurserymen either do not know a good variety 
from a bad one, or else do not care, provided 
they reap the profit from the introduction of 
new kinds. Another fault of the nurseryman 
which cannot be too strongly condemned is the 
mixing of varieties and selling trees not true 





Sneed to Bilyeu’s Oc- 
tober will succeed in 
this region. This wide 
range of season, begin- 
ning with July 1 and 
ending with October 
20, makes a sufficient 
rainfall possible for 
the grower during the 
period to make a crop 
and yet prevent the 
harvest falling in with 
such conditions as 
those of Georgia and 
other localities. There, 
owing to the short 
time of ripening, the 
whole crop may be 
ruined by one rainy 
spell. We are almost 
sure to have some 
good weather in this 
region for growing as 








to name. This fault 
very often costs the 
grower each year more 
than the original price 
of the trees. 

The difficulty can 
easily be remedied by 
each nurseryman hav- 
ing a test orchard of 
from five to ten trees 
of each kind and cut- 
ting fresh buds every 
other year from the 
bearing trees instead 
of cutting all the time 
from the nursery row. 
The great trouble in 
cutting from the latter 
is that the trees look 
so much alike that 
only a very careful 
person can distinguish 
positively each va- 








well as handling the 
crop. The long list of 
varieties is also a 


West Virginia Can Produce Excellent Peaches 


riety. Much has been 
said about cultiva- 


The peach district in the vicinity of Pawpaw, W Va, in the Alleghany mountains, has_ tion; certainly not too 


great help, as in some been quite largely developed during the last few years. The most extensive growers in that much. We find it 


section are W. H., G. P. and Porter Miller, whose methods are 
interests are in excess of 4000 acres. 
ties do well, while orchards is shown in the picture above. 
from July 1 to about October 15. 


seasons certain varie- 


others do not. But 
the greatest advantage in the long season is 
in the time allowed to harvest the crop. The 
grower does not need to plant all of few varie- 
ties and find later on that part of the season 
he has no peaches at all, and during the balance 
more than he can possibly handle profitably. 
Some of our large growers have planted their 
orchards so as to ship from five to ten cars 
a day all through the season. It is found, how- 
ever, that for carload lots it is not wise to 
plant earlier than the Carman, as it seems to 
be the first réally good peach. 

Such peaches as Sneed, Triumph, Alexander, 
Rivers, etc, should not be planted in a com- 
mercial orchard at all, as they are usually in 
competition with much better peaches from 
Georgia. Besides they have no real worth even 
if they have no competition at all. The Greens- 
boro has proved to be of some merit, having 
the same fault, however, as Rivers, that of 
ripening and getting quite soft on one side 
while hard on the other. The Waddell is nearly 
the same as Carman with us, only a trifle 


Tyhurst, said by the originator fo be later than 
Salway, proves to be a small, worthless peach 
of Smock type, ripening about with Crawford 
Late. Lorentz is a good Smock a few days 
later than that variety. Krummel’s October is 
nothing but the old well-known Salway intro- 
duced by a well-known Missouri nursery under 
another name. 

For general planting, it is not wise to plant 
too extensively of the mew varieties until very 
thoroughly tested. There seems to be no peach 
of recent introduction to compare with the 
Elberta for all purposes. It is the one peach 
which can be grown nearly everywhere and 
successfully by nearly everybody, and is cer- 
tainly a lasting monument to its originator. It 
has been found by experience that the large 
yellow varieties like Globe, Chair’s Choice, 
Brandywine, Wheatland and Foster do not suc- 
ceed on the sand or red shale soils of, the moun- 
tains of West Virginia and Maryland. When 
planted on these soils they are shy bearers and 
do not mature to their full size. But when 
x 


here described. Their combined 
Some of the handsome fruit produced in these mountain 
All varieties do well in this section. The season ranges from five to ten times 


necessary to cultivate 


each year. All of this 
should be done by August 1, as after that time 
the trees are apt to grow too late and be win- 
terkilled. 

Desirable Varieties of Beans—There are 
grown in the state seven or eight distinct varie- 
ties of commercial beans and some of these have 
several subvarieties. These varieties are quite 
distinct from the vegetable or garden sorts that 
are grown for the canning factories or for sale 
in the green state. These varieties may be 
named as follows: Marrow pea bean, Boston 
small pea bean, Medium bean (with subvarieties 
Day’s leafless medium, Blue-pod medium, Bur- 
lingame medium and White Wonder), white 
marrow (with subvariety Vineless marrow), 
red marrow, Improved Yellow Eye, White Kid- 
ney, Red Kidney and Black Turtle-Soup. The 
four varieties constituting the bulk of the beans 
produced in New York are the pea beans, the 
mediums, the red kidney and the white mar- 
rows, and in the relative order named.—[Prof 
J. L. Stone, New York. 
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HARVESTING AND STORING ONIONS 


R. D. DALLINGA, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0. 

I found the Michigan Yellow Globe the best 
adapted to this section. The red and white 
varieties grow well here, but are poor sellers 
in the Akron market. Owing to excessively hot 
weather and damage caused by maggots, the 
crop is not so promising as it was last year. 
Moreover, weeds have been more troublesome, 
Crop was sown quite late. We begin harvesting 
early in September as soon as the bulbs have 
formed and the tops begin to go down. I have 
found that onions will keep better if not al- 
lowed to die in the field. As soon as the old 
root system begins to die, the dormant roots 
begin to develop, and the least favorable condi- 
tion for humidity will start them to grow. I 
always aim to harvest as early and as quickly 
as possible, say before the middle of September. 
We try at this time to get the crop perfectly 
clean from weeds, even if we have to damage 
the tops some in weeding and _ cultivating. 
During August weeds would yet make an enor- 
mous growth which would interfere with the 
maturing of the crop and be an obstacle in 
harvesting. We stop cultivating when the tops 
become so large that a one-wheeled shuffle hve 
would tangle them and pull out the onions. 

After pulling the onions in windrows of say 
ten or 12 rows, we let them lie until the tops 
are pretty well wilted. This takes about three 
or four days during dry weather. Then they 
are topped, leaving about 2 inches, put into 
crates, which are then hauled onto a high, dry 
and airy place, stacked up in tiers five crates 
high, and covered with boards to keep out the 
rain. If we have not enough crates, then the 
surplus is hauled into a common corn crib with 
a partition through the center made of 2x4-inch 
uprights and boards nailed on each side, leaving 
an air space of 4 inches. With this arrange- 
ment we can pile the crib full of onions without 
heating. The crop is now left alone until a 
cool, dry day late in October or even in Novem- 
ber, before severe frosts come. Then they are 
all run over a screen, and sprouted and de- 
cayed ones sorted out. Next they are stored 
away in crates in a room specially built for 
that purpose. 

METHODS OF STORING. 

From experience I have found that onions 
should be stored in crates in a room which 
must be kept closed, airtight, and as nearly 
frostproof and dry as possibie. Onions will 
keep as long as they are kept dry, regardless 
of temperature. By putting the onions in the 
storage during a cold, dry day, we obtain a 
minimum of humidity. Keeping the room closed, 
no more moisture can enter. Should the tem- 
perature of the storage rise the air will become 
relatively drier, since warm air will hold more 
moisture than cold air. The room being closed, 
the air can only absorb moisture from the onions, 
which consequently become drier. Should the 
temperature drop below the original temperature, 
then the humidity will become greater, but not 
sufficient to reach the saturation point, and 
moreover, the outer shells of the onions are 
quite hygroscopic. Whenever we have to take 
out onions we do this as quickly as possible, 
even avoiding the use of a lamp, If any sorting 
or screening has to be done we do this outside, 
as our breath and the combustion of a lamp 
would form moisture. We keep the room abso- 
lutely dark. 

During a long continued cold spell the tem- 
perature will occasionally drop far below the 
freezing point. In that case we do not touch 
the onions, but wait until the temperature has 
risen again above freezing. The temperature 
in the building, of course, lags considerably be- 
hind the outside temperature, and we may have 


LATE SUMMER TOPICS 


to wait a day or two, but the onions then always 
come out uninjured. We always keep a small 
amount of onions stored in a cellar for imme- 
diate demand, to tide over a cold snap. Next 
winter I intend to place dishes with chloride 
of potash in the room to keep the air as dry 
as possible, and to use a hygrometer to test 
the humidity. I have kept onions perfect this 
way until the middle of May. 

I changed a mow 14x80 feet in my barn into 
a storage by putting in a double floor below 
and an extra floor about 8 feet high. Over the 
cracks of the siding I tacked plastering lath, 
and over this the and heaviest building 
paper; over this I tacked strips of plastering 
lath and then paper again. Next 2x4’s edgewise 
about 3 feet apart. Over this building paper 
again, and over all gocd matched ceiling. The 
floor is double, with paper and dead air space. 
The floor above is single matched flooring, but 
hay is kept above. Below the storage are the 
cow and horse stables, which have plenty of 
ventilation, so no moisture can come up through 
the floor. There is no other opening in the 
storage room but the door, and this is kept 
We use a crate holding fully a bushel, 
size 12x16x21 inches. Lately we buy up all the 
Rocky Ford melon crates we can get in Akron. 
We pay about 2% cents apiece for them, and 
also get many taking them away. They 


bést 


closed. 


for 
answer the purpose as well as any. 


GETTING ORCHARDS READY FOR WINTER 
A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Cowpeas, crimson clover and vetch are the 
best cover crops for orchards. In my opinion 
cowpeas are much superior to either clover or 
vetch. They are equal in manurial value, and 
the large growth of vines and leaves forms 
a mulch more dense than clover or vetch. When 
sewing cowpeas I can be absolutely sure of a 
stand, but there is no certainty with clover or 
vetch,even under ordinarily favorable conditions. 
I sow one bushel cowpeas per acre about July 
1, when culture of bearing orchards should 
cease here, in order that the new wood formed 
can ripen and fully harden before winter. 

In using cowpeas for mulch I select a variety 
such as Clay, Whippoorwill or Wonderful. I 
sow broadcast and cover with cultivator. I find 
the ordinary spike-tooth harrow will not an- 
swer. I have had excellent success with peas, 
more so than with clover, vetch or cow horn 
turnips. Rye, wheat or other non-leguminous 
crops cannot be recommended for orchard cover 
crops. My-orchards are extremely healthy, vig- 
orous and prolific. They have been made so by 
thorough culture, cowpeas, and being sprayed 
with the lime, sulphur and salt wash. Not a 
dollar’s worth ef any sort of manure has been 
used to secure these results. 


Steam Plows in the Balance—People of our 
state have had quite a little experience with 
steam plows, and a few have grown very enthu- 
siastic over that method of plowing, but most 
of them have given up the practice after a 
few seasons. The manufacturers of traction 
engines have put out engines with especially 
wide wheels for that work. These are planned 
to serve as power for threshing grain if that 
also is desired of them. I believe that they 
have been more satisfactory for breaking prairie 
sod than for plowing old land. One trouble 
has been that the expense of operating has been 
rather high, as either wood or coal must be 
supplied for fuel.—[Prof J. H. Shepperd, North 
Dakota. 


Safeguard the Bean Crop by early plowing 
of the land. This to a considerable extent op- 
erates against the effect of later drouth. 


ADULTERATION OF GRASS SEEDS 

A peculiar sort of plant appeared in this sec- 
tion a few years ago. It sprang up in meadows 
over a wide area. Some farmers began to fear 
its rapid spread and pulled it up. It was a 
useless task, for it seemed to increase and 
spread under these conditions. Most every 
meadow in this vicinity has more or less of it 
to contend with. It seems to adapt itself to 
all kinds cof soil. I have seen a good stand of 
it on very poor soil. Some people think it 
came in the seed in their previous sowing. I 
saw quite a large patch of it on a farm which 
had not been seeded for at least 15 years. It 
indicates in every manner a species of clover. 
It is from 15 to 18 inches high and has several 
branches coming from the main stalk. Along 
the branches are to be found the regular three- 
leaf clover, but much smaller. On the end of 
these branches are formed one to three blooms 
resembling blossoms of common clover, except 
that they are of a bright yellow color and 
smaller. A large field of it is very attractive. 
Those who have watched it say that stock are 
fairly crazy over it, and do well when grazing 
upon it. If it proves good to eat, as it now 
looks, it will in my opinion be 2 good thing 
for the farmers, as it matures about the same 
time as other clovers. In regard to its origin 
I know nothing and have been unable to find 
anyone here who can give me information. Can 
you tell me from this description what it is?— 
{Harrisen G. Strait, Otsego County, N Y. 

There can be no doubt but the plant described 
above is the common yellow trefoil. This is 
a species of clover, and is used largely by un- 
scrupulous dealers to adulterate clover seed. 
Large quantities of it are introduced into this 
country annually. In the annual 
address before the last meeting of the American 
would also 


president’s 


seed trade association, he said: “I 
call your attention to the great amount of seed 
adulterating which has during the 
past few This is 4 serious and 
growing evil which we as an association, and 
all honest, reliable seed dealers should use every 
effort to discourage. During the past few years 
immense quantities of yellow trefoil have been 
imported and mixed with alfalfa and red clover, 
thus causing a great deal of complaint. There 
are few seed dealers who are able to distinguish 
the difference between these seeds, especially 
when but a small per cent of the trefoil is mixed 
in. Trefoil is imported for no other purpose 
than as an adulterant. I think that we should 
petition congress to prohibit its importation, 
or put a special duty on it so high as to be 
practically prohibitive.” 

The seed trade association requested Prof 
Duvel of the department of agriculture to ad- 
dress them on this subject, and appointed a 
committee to try and co-operate with the de- 
partment in every way possible to eradicate this 
evil. The importance of this matter may be 
well understood when it is known that more 
than 100,000 pounds of yellow trefoil was im- 
ported during March and April of this year. 
The trefoil costs only about 3 cents per pound, 
while red clover and alfalfa were .worth 12 to 
15 cents per pound. The trefoil is used only 
for adulterating purposes, and as long as the 
importation is not forbidden there will be un- 
scrupulous dealers ready to take advantage of 
this great difference in price. 
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Plymouth Rocks My Favorites—As a general 
purpose fowl Barred and White Plymouth Rocks 
are my favorites. They are excellent layers of 
large brown eggs, small eaters, easily confined, 
and were it not for Leghorns I should prefer 
them to all other breeds.—[Cecilia Steel, Har- 
rison County, W Va. 








ADVANCING FARM ACTIVITIES 


The Development of an Agricultural Journal 


A bit of home history for our sibscribers—A glance into the growth of 
American Agriculturist—Names recalled to old friends, and side lights 
on the making of a farm paper for all, North and South. 


ROM its very first issue in April, 1842, 
American Agriculturist has stood as 


the leader in agricultural journalism. 

In the 75 volumes now published is recorded 
the most complete and comprehensive his- 
tory of the agricultural development of this 
country ever produced. The editorials written 
by the Allens in a back room over a hardware 
tore in Park Row, New York city, in 1842, con- 
tain thoughts as helpful to-day to the great 
fundamental features of agriculture as they 
were at the time they were written. In the 
first issue is the following interesting statement: 
“It is but a few years since the first agricultural 
periodical issued from an American press began 
to flicker for a short period before the listless 
gaze of public apathy, and then expired for the 
want of adequate support. In like manner, sev- 
eral papers of conceded merit successively rose 
and sunk, until at last, from unrequited effort, 
the spirit of our people was aroused to the im- 
nortance of agricultural information, and the 
ublic mind had become awakened to a partial 
preciation and the necessity of scientific in- 
ry as connected with the cultivation of our 

il and the general importance of our farming 
system. In accordance with the public demand, 
everal useful and wel! sustained papers have 
sprung into existence within the last few years, 






















In the Business Department 


which, from the intelligence they 
have imparted on agricultural sub- 
jects throughout the country, have 
vided millions to our national 
wealth and prosperity.” 
Of all the agricultural papers that 
xisted in those early days, not one, 
such in the original, save the 
nerican <Agriculturist, has  sur- 
vived and ouilived the sharp com- 
petition which they have met in the 
agricultural field. From 1842 to 1905 
American Agriculturist’s pages have 
‘med with practical common sense, 
dealing with every phase of farm life. Eleven 


A 


years after it was founded, Orange Judd, the 
most original agricultural journalist of his day, 
became associated with the Allens, the founders. 
As a result of this combination the American 
Agriculturist, which up to that time had been 
published as a monthly on octavo size, was 
changed with the beginning of the 11th volume 
to a weekly of a larger size and was published 
under the joint editorial supervision of Allen 
and Judd for four years. 

In 1856 Orange Judd became the sole owner 
and proprietor of American Agriculturist. He 


Office of the Secretary 


resumed the form of the old monthly, which 
at that time seemed best adapted to the wants 
of the largest number of readers. Possessed 
with the remarkable faculty of drawing to his 
assistance the best talent obtainable along agri- 
cultural lines, Mr Judd associated with himself 
some of the best editors in the country. The 
names of Allen, Judd, Weld, Thurber, Harris, 
Stewart, Hexamer and Myrick each represent 
the successive stages in the evolution of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, which required most careful 
thought and matured judgment to handle a 
great agricultural publication like the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Orange Judd company, the owner of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, was incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York, July 19, 
1873, for a half-million dollars, paid up capital 
Its growth has been steady and gradual, and 
to-day Orange Judd company stands in the 
front rank with the largest publishing houses 
in America. From 1856 to 1894 American Agri- 
culturist continued as a monthly, thence a 
weekly, developing from a tiny thing of but a 
few pages to a great magazine. In the early 
’70’s, as a monthly, it reached what was con- 
sidered a marvelous circulation of 100,000, but 
now, as a weekly, it gives five times the quan- 
tity and infinitely better quality at about two- 
thirds the price. In a 
large degree this accounts 
for the remarkable suc- 
cess of American Agri- 
culturist of to-day, which, 
in its combined editions, 
has over 210,000 paid sub- 
scribers. As stated above, 
American Agriculturist 
has survived all these 
years and is the only 
agricultural paper that 
has had continuous pub- 
lication from so early a 



















date. With the present 
large number of agricul- 
tural papers, established 
all over the country, 
American Agriculturist 
continues the acknowl- 
edged leader, and recog- 
nizes no superior. De- 
veloped from a small 
sheet with only one or 
two editors in the early 
days, and one man at- 


tending’ to the advertis- Corner in the 
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ing and business departments, it now has more 
than a score of editors in its constant and ex- 
clusive service in its offices, besides hundreds 
of special contributors and thousands of local 
reporters and correspondents, to say nothing 
of the large staif engaged in its business and 
advertising departments. 

American Agriculturist has. been and will 
always continue to be the farmers’ champion 
for justice and right. In 1904 the combined 
circulation of the American Agriculturist week- 
lies, of which there are 13 editions, was 11,318,- 
000 copies. For the first three months of the pres- 
ent year 2,777,000 copies were printed and mailed 
to subscribers. For April, May and June, 1905, 
our record was 2,743,800, or an average weekly 
circulation of 211,061. American Agriculturist 
is justly proud of its record, and continues to 
grow. In New York state alone we have over 
40,000 paid subscribers, and reach every post- 
office. Assuming that every paper is read by 
at least four persons, our family of weekly read- 
ers in the Empire state reaches over 160,000. 
The recent developments and wonderful strides 
made by American Agriculturist is in no small 
measure due to its unique system of co-opera- 
tion, whereby a large number of the shares of 
this company are owned and held by prominent 
farmers and the corps of editors and assistants 
in the various departments. In fact, American 
Agriculturist is a gigantic co-operative enter- 
prise as firm as the rocks. All departments 
work together in harmony, and the enthusiasm 
shown by the fellow workers in the editorial, 
financial, subscription, advertising and mechan- 
ical departments is an inspiration to those who 
come in contact with the spirited and energetic 
lot of young fellows in charge of this great 
institution. Instead of being content to preach 
what should be done, American Agriculturist 
takes hold with farmers and does things. The 
successful campaigns that have been waged in 
behalf of rural free delivery of mails, develop- 
ing the beet industry, and the campaign being 
pushed for parcels post are examples of the 
thoroughness of American Agriculturist. 

The most gifted authorities in all branches 
of agriculture are numbered among the con- 
tributors of American Agriculturist. Its editors 
are all men who have been through 
the mill and know from experience 
what the farmer needs and wants. 
The bond of confidence between our 
editors and readers is constantly be- 
ing strengthened. They edit largely 
from the field, where they come in 
contact with the real problems in 
everyday farm life. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that this young blood 
has made American Agriculturist 
what it is to-day; the future is preg- 
nant with promise and full fruition 
in the work of advancing agriculture. 





Poultry Section of the Editorial Department 
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WAGON SENSE 


\\ Don’t break your back and kill your 
\ horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willsave you time and money. A 
get of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,’ 











Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 
and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


The YORK FOROE FZED DRILL combines 
lightness with strength. Most complete drill made. No 
complex gearing to get out of order. Boxes are close to 
ground. Lasily 


Weight, . 
Only 760 Ibs. 
&gente Wanted. 
Write for catalogne, 
THE HENCH & DROMGOLD CoO.. = 
Mfrs., York, Pa. MADE ALSO WITH DISC 
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FOR STOCKMEN 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Animal Breeding 


Ly Tiomas Shaw. This book is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on tue 
subject of which it treats, It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most in- 
tricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference to 
these questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of tlhe subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the book. The book 
is intended to meet the needs of «!1 persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 405 pages. Cloth. Price 
$1.50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep 
and swine in America, The accepted text book in 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
ers, Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 371 pages, Cloth, 
Price $1.50. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, lerumi- 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, t'e cereals, 
millet, field roots, ete. Intensely practical and re- 
liable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 287 pages, Cloth, 
Price $1. 


_ Solling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to whith they 
are adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc, Not 
a line is repeated from the Forage Crops book, 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. 
Cleth, Price $1.59. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
rent free of charge to al applving for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and_ containing 
detailed descriptions of all the best books on rural 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only, pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


L2 Lafayette Place, New York. N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 
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Cold Storage for Fruit on Farms. 
8. H. FULTON, UNITED STATES DEPT AGRI. 


storage investigations of 
the department of agriculture have 
revealed the fact that the way in 
which fruit keeps in cold storage de- 
pends primarily upon the conditions 
surrounding the growing and harvest- 
ing of the crop, rather than upon the 
management of the warehouse. At 
present the great bulk of the fruit 
crop of the country is stored in the 
| targe cities, but there a growing 
| tendency toward the erection of stor- 
age houses in the fruit growing dis- 
| tricts. Western New York leads in 
this movement, there being more lo- 
cal cold storages in that section than 
in any other fruit growing district in 
the United States. Local cold storages 
have also been built to some extent in 
Missouri and other middle and south- 
western fruit growing states. 

The advantages of being able to 
store near at hand are obvious. Fruit 
can be left upon the tree until well 
matured, which is frequently imprac- 
tical when a long distance shipment is 
involved; long delays between the or- 
chard and storage house are averted; 
fruit can be stored in temporary pack- 
and packed just before being 
shipped out on orders or consignments, 
thus insuring the delivery of the pack- 
age free from rot and in good order. 
This saves repacking, which fre- 
quently necessary with apples packed 
in the orchard and held until midwin- 
ter or later. There is a strong demand 
for information pertaining to the 
building and operating of farm stor- 
age houses. This demand the depart- 
ment of agriculture is preparing to 
meet by an investigation of a number 
of types of farm houses now in opera- 
tion and by a series of tests of the 
ability of the houses to preserve fruit 
successfully. 

A thorough test of the principle in- 
volved in cuovling before shipping was 
made last season in a series of ship- 
ments from a large peach orchard in 
Georgia. The fruit was cooled down 
to about 40 degrees immediately upon 
being taken from the tree and was 
transferred to refrigerator cars for 
shipment in a thoroughly cooled con- 
dition. Instead of 5 to of rot, 
which is nothing uncommon in the top 
tiers of cars loaded with warm fruit, 
the peaches reached the market in 
sound condition from bottom to top of 
car in every instance where the fruit 
was cooled before loading. 

Thermometer records showed that 
in cars loaded with warm fruit the 
temperature was frequently forced up 
to 8 degrees, or even higher, which 
meant that before the temperature 
could be materially reduced, ripening 
advanced rapidly and more or less de- 
cay occurred. Cars loaded with cold 
fruit maintained a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees. Another ad- 
vantage of cooling before shipping is 
that cars can be loaded more heavily, 
thereby securing a saving in freight 
rates. The fruit can also be left longer 
upon the tree and thereby be delivered 
to the consumer with color and flavor 
better developed. A similar line of 
work with express shipments was car- 
ried,on later in the season, in Virginia, 
with like results, so far as the carry- 
ing of the fruit was concerned. 

The work has also developed the 
fact that the local cold storage is of 
benefit to the small grower in the 
handling of quick ripening fruits, in 
that he may, pick his fruit regardless 
of the hour for shipment. If he is 
unable to have all of his fruit ready 
by a certain hour of the day, when 
freight or express shipments must be 
made, he can continue to pick, plac- 
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ORCHARD CROPS 


ing his fruit at once in cold storage, 
with the assurance that it will be in 
just as good or better condition for 
shipment on the following day. 

It frequently a great advantage 
also at the hight of the season when 
the fruit is ripening rapidly, to be able 
to pick Saturdays or preceding holi- 
days, and hold the fruit over until the 
next market day. Some of the berry 
growers in the Hudson river country 
of New York, who have farm storage 
houses cooled by ice, or ice and salt 
combined, store their berries as fast 
as picked, holding them until time for 
shipment, or, in case the market con- 
ditions are not favorable on the day 
the fruit is picked, the fruit may be 
held over for two or three days, to 
await better prices. 
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Renewing a Strawberry Bed. 


D. L. WOLPER, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 


Immediately after the crop is 
picked I run horse cultivator and har- 
row between rows, thoroughly cutting 
out plants until the row is about 1 
foot wide. I hoe them as soon as 
possible, cutting plants out, leaving 
just enough to layer out to make a 
new bed, After the bed is well set 
the remaining old plants are thinned 
out, the voung plants cut out until 
they stand about 8 inches apart. 
About the first week in September I 
top-dress with about 20 pounds 
commercial fertilizer to 200 feet of 
row, then hoe. If beds are filled up 
all runners are cut off and no more 
allowed to come, as the larger the 
plant the better the result. 

No attention is required until spring, 
when 100 pounds nitrate of soda is 
applied per acre during rain. Then the 
beds are gone over and if plants can- 
not get through, enough manure is 
removed to allow them to show, but 
no manure removed otherwise the 
heavy application will admit of the 
walks being covered also. No horse 
cultivation is given in the spring, but 
the walks are hand hoed and the 
weeds in the row pulled out. The 
rows are not hoed and the manure is 
not disturbed, thus insuring the clean- 
est, best flavored, brightest colored 
fruit that can be produced. 

My best varieties are Marshall and 
Gandy. I have produced by this 
method berries that averaged 25 to 
quart, running in case of the Marshall 
as high as 16 to quart. In 1902 the 
crop was 4000 quart-boxes, 1903, 3200 
boxes from three-quarters of an acre. 
They sold at an average price of 17 
cents by the crate and as high as 25 
cents on the ground. Plenty of light, 
sun, cultivation and mulch will give 
berries of the finest description, which 
will find a ready sale in any city. 
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A Homemade Cider Press. 


A. C. M’PHERSON, ATHENS COUNTY, 0. 
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To make the press a hardwood 
plank 2x12 inches and 12 feet long wil! 
cut to best advantage. Saw off two 
pieces 4 feet long and two pieces 2 
feet long. Cut a groove in each of the 
long pieces, 4 inches from the end, % 
inch deep and as wide as the thickness 
of the short pieces; then spike the 
four pieces together. A carpenter’s 
iron bench screw does for the screw. 
For the cheese crib get two heavy 
hoop iron hoops with holes pynched 
about an inch and a half apart, and 
fill them with staves about 2 feet long 
1% inches wide, and with small nails 
or screws fasten the staves inside the 
leaving them about % inch 
and with a false bottom tv 


loops, 
apart, 


eatch and conduct the cider. Th, 
press is now complete. 

For the grinder, saw a clean barre} 
in two at the bulge, a salt or flour 
barrel will do; saw out in a board 
a false head a little smaller than the 
barrel head, and tack it on the Outside 
of the tub head. This will support the 
tub bottom. Next a piece of Scantling 
~x4, 3 feet long is tapered at one end 
and rounded at the tip. <A block of 
hard wood with a hole bored in y 
inch deep for the screw to work in 
must be made to keep it from beng. 
ing. The press can be made for a few 
dollars. Most of the material may pe 
picked up on the farm, with the ex. 
ception of the screw. Bushels of ap- 
ples go to waste each year on many 
farms, owing to the absence of a cider 
mill. These might be made into vin- 
egar. Cider can be made at any time 
after the fruit ripens, and all culls 
can be utilized during the winter by 
the use of the cider 
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Selection of Seed Grains—}j, 


press, 





PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


The claim that changing seed from 
one part of the country to another 
is essential to the maintenance of 
stamina has been made frequently. 
In fact, it is an important article in 
the creed of many growers. The idea 
criginated, without any doubt, in the 
observed fact that in many instances 
seed brought in from some outside 
source has produced more abundantly 
than seed of the same variety grown 
upon the farm. Notwithstanding, our 
contention is, that such improvement 
did not result from change such, 
but was the cutcome of superior qual- 
ity and vigor in the seed imported. 

Every kind of grain has its natural 
habitat, so to speak, that is, there are 
certain conditions of soil and climate 
in which it will grow better and pos- 
sess more inherent vigor than under 
other conditions not so congenial. Seed 
grain brought in from the former will 
grow more vigorously when = sown, 
than seed inferior to it in stamina and 
vigor, though grown in the same local- 
ity. In such instances, change is good. 
Such a practice finds justification 
wherever the conditions are against 
the production of grain of the highest 
yielding capacity and of the most per- 
fect quality. 

WHERE CHANGING SEED IS NO ADVANTAGE. 


as 


Our contention is that changing seed 
is no advantage where the conditions 
of soil and climate are both quite 
favorable to the development of the 
particular kind of grain grown, pro- 
viding the grower takes due pains to 
keep up the stamina of his seed. This 
he can do by properly selecting and 
grading his seed from year to year, 
and by maintaining in due balance the 
mechanical and chemical condition 
of his land. This will be more fully 
discussed in the third paper of the 
series, 

If, therefore, the necessity 
changing seed does not exist in 
tain localities, it is unwise to go to 
the expense of making such change. 
It is frequently attended with certain 
evils, prominent among which is the 
introduction of noxious weeds. This 
more than anything else is responsi- 
ble for the great extent to which weeds 
prevail in some localities. 

The seeds of such weeds as wild 
mustard, the Canada thistle, Penny 
cress, king-head and bindweed carry 
in the grain, also wild oats and 
cockle, and no carefulness on the part 
of those who clean these grains is able 
entirely to free the seeds of these 
weeds. For this very important rea- 
son, therefore, the changing of seed 
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SAV 
$35 to $50 


by getting a Knodig Pitless Portable; complete 
except floor planks. Guaranteed ten years. 
Here is the evidence: 
Write for free catalog of scale information. 


National Pitiese Seale Ce., 2110 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Me. 


National Pitless Scale Oo 


proved all 0. 
Very respectfully, 


.» Kansas Ci 
Gentlemen :—The Knodig Pitiess Scale has 
been tested against a 6250 Standard Scale and 
I enclose bank check. 
E. J. BUCHAN, 
LaP 


Mo. 


‘orte City, lowa. 
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TREE FRUITS 




















DELIVERING SWEET CORN AT THE CANNING 





FACTORY 


rs in the vicinity of Ashville. Pickaway county, O, raise a large 
x7 * sweet corn for canning purposes. These low, rich, river bottoms 
lapted to the growing of sweet corn. The picture reproduced 
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IMPR N GRAINS TITROUGH BREEDING. 
stations, or some of 
improve grains 
eeding, that is, they are 
varieties through hybri- 
for the experiment 
d even for individuals’ who 
ionals in this line is a good 
should be continued. It is 
vever, and tedious, so slow 
lious that the average farm- 


T xperiment 
trying to 


( This 





f it afford to spend his time 
t Some enthusiasts in this line 
hay pent much of a lifetime in the 
effort to introduce superior varieties, 
Without any very pronounced success, 
ol have succeeded better, but of 
( the good work should go on. 
ngs are, there is one danger 
é l general introduction of hy- 
brid that because of the careless 
f the average grower, re- 
\ will take place to the extent 
of counterbalancing the improvement 
made This is almost certain to fol- 
l inless a sufficiently long time has 
‘ ed t fix characters in the new 
) tion before it is given out 
fo owth over wide areas. The te-" 
dious character of this work is well 
bi out in the fewness of the 
really superior varieties of winter or 
| vheat that have come before 
tl public from this source during 
t past quarter of a century. With- 
ii that period no variety of spring 
“wheat has been introduced superior 
the Red Fyfe. No variety of Red 
Winter wheat has been introduced pro 
nouncedly superior, if indeed equal, to 
the old-time Mediterranean for being 
srown over large areas of the United 
States and Canada. No variety of 


hite wheat of greatly superior merit 
for producing yields has come to the 
front, save Dawson's Golden Chaff. 
Which is of the nature of a sport 
rather than a hybrid. 

Sometimes superior varieties are in- 
troduced from other countries. The 


of enterprising farmers who are unloading sweet corn 
The price paid is usually 
to 4% 
of husks on their 


ton delivered. The 
that section. Farm- 
for which they pay 
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per acre in 
return trip, 


tons 


Mandschuri, or, as it is sometimes 


called, Mensury barley, well  illus- 
trates this fact But improved varie- 
ties from any source will not avail 
unless degeneracy can be prevented. 
My contention is, that it can be pre- 
vented through good tillage and a 
proper selection of seed,” hence the 
wisdom of centering effort on these 


two phases of the farmer’s work. This 
method of improving grains is greatly 
enhanced in value because of its flex- 
ibility. It may be applied to the grow- 
ing of any kinds of grains howso- 
ever sectional they may be in their 
adaptation, whereas all the other 
methods of improvement referred to 


apply only to grains more or less 
circumscribed in their adaptation. 





Jelly from Cider Pomace. 


J. H. BALLINGER, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0. 





, as a rule, the farmer 
gets than half the value out of 
his cider apples. At every cider mill 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of the crop 
goes to waste every year in the pom- 
ace from which the cider has been 
pressed. 

At a cider mill in my neighborhood, 
after the day’s work of cider making 
was over, my boy and I took charge 
of the mill and worked over the pom- 
ace made during the day. We shoveled 
enough for one pressing into a vat of 
suitable dimensions near the press and 
poured 12 to 15 pails of warm water 
ever it. After soaking for half an 
hour, we shoveled it into the press 
and pressed it in the usual way. The 
juice derived from the pressing ran 
into a vat fitted with a coil of steam- 
pipe. Into this we turned the steam 
which boiled the juice to jelly. We 
made from 40 to 50 gallons a night. 

This jelly, which we sold to grocers, 
bakeries and private families at 75 
cents a gailon, may be used for any- 
thing that boiled cider is used for 
such as mince pies and apple butter 
After sweetening it makes good apple 
jelly for table and by adding a 
flavor, a good for currant 
or other jeliies. 

We have given up making our year’s 
supply of apple butter in the fall, as 
in former years; instead we make a 
gallon or two whenever we want it, 
thus having it fresh all the time. I 
bave kept this jelly over and sold it 
readily in off years at $1 a gallon. 

As an experiment, we have worked 
over some of this pomace a second 


I believe that 


less 


use, 
substitute 





time and-extracted jelly enough to pay 
for the labor. The pomace after being 
worked over, was scattered thinly 
upon pasture lots where hogs, sheep 
and cattle ate most of it. They would 
eat more of this than of the pomace 
not worked over. It will keep sweet 
longer and not produce much 
acidity. 
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Mulching Old Peach Orchards, 

J. A. RICHARDSON, WASHINGTON CO, MD. 

Seven years ago I commenced an 
experiment with a peach orchard of 
700 Beers Smock trees. While of course 
I cannot say this will do in all sec- 
tions, but with me the results have 
been most satisfactory. In the fall of 
1897 I left this orchard as smooth as 
possible, after cultivation with ordi- 
nary spring-tooth harrow. During the 
growing season of 1898, I just let it 
run to anything that chose to grow, 
weeds, Glover, etc, until the “cover 
crop” got about 3 feet high. With a 
mower, I cut it between the rows, tak- 
ing out the strips left with a scythe, 
leaving all on the ground. Last year 
the trees bore a moderate crop, having 
been caught in a late spring freeze. 

I cut the crop of weeds twice 
in that year and never more than that 
in the years following. In 1899 the crop 
was a total failure, owing to the mem- 
orable pizzard of February 10 to 14. 
I kept the orchard clear of locust 
sprouts with mattock, and by the usu- 
al- mowing. In 1900, the crop came 
through all right and was an’ enor- 
mous one. Every tree loaded with fine, 
high-colored fruit. For the best grade 
I received in Philadelphia from $1.25 to 
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ROOF WITH PAROID—tr Lasts.” 


The best roofing and siding in the world. Used by leading farmers, railroad companies and U. S. 


Government. 


leading poultry plants in America—troofed with Paroid. 


It keeps buildings of all k 


Above illustration shows the Rankin Duck Farm, South E aston, Mass., one of the 
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dry. Slate color—contains no tar—resists fire, water, heat, cold, sparks, cinders, frost and gases. 


Any one can lay it. Does not crack nor run, 


Established 1817. 
F. W. BIRD & SON,  oricisstors of Free Rooting Ki tn every eell 
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Why Not Ship 
Some of Your Fruit 
This Way? 


We have an excellent’ market for Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of all 
kinds. We also handle large quantities of 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onions in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly post 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 


Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Summcr Management of Laying Hens. 


GRANT DAVIS, IILIUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 

In the spring hens require liberal 
feeding and will, then stand forcing 
better than at any other time. If fed 
no more than in winter they are apt 
to lay themselves poor and become 
run down. Spring is the natural lay- 
ing season, and the hen will produce 
eggs even at a sacrifice of normal nu- 
trition. When warm weather ap- 
proaches the amount of corn and corn 
meal in the ration should be reduced 
and a strictly egg forming ration fed 
and a ration in which the protein 
feeds such as middlings, lean meat, 
skim milk and clover hay should pre- 
dominate rather than corn. Hens 
that have once got out of condition 
are not likely to be prime layers again. 
Feeding with great care in winter in 
order to get eggs under adverse con- 
ditions, when the hens begin to pick 
up in the egg yield at the advent of 
warm weather, we are too apt to think 
further effort on our part is unnec- 
essary. It is true that eggs are cheap 
in the spring, but, at no season will 
the hen machine turn feed into eggs 
as at this time of the year. Hens 
must be given plenty of feed to work 
upon. 

It is the practice of some to get their 
pullets laying as soon as they can, 
preferably in the fall of the year and 
keep them laying more or less during 
the winter and then with the return 
of warm weather to force them to lay 
to the top notch and keep them at it 
as long as possible. When they are 
laid out, they are at once disposed of. 
Managed in this way, a hen is not fed 
through an idle season, but there are 
objections to the plan which make 
it impracticable in the majority of 
cases. But if a hen is kept on for 
two or three years she must have a 
vacation. To try to force eggs all the 
time not only will meet with failure, 
but will put the hens out of condition 
and permanently impair their pro- 
ductivity too early in their career. 
Centering around the season of molt 
should be the season of rest and the 
true way to hasten the molt is to 
give the hens a preparatory vacation 
with change of diet. 

For some years I have. made it a 
practice practically to stop feeding 
the hens about the middle of June. 
Before this some of the underlings 
will have got into the roving and 
grazing habit, and, with the early sun, 
they are out in the fields looking for 
bugs and picking grass. But the ma- 
jority of them resent the omission of 
tneir usual feed of grain and will 
stand around looking for it, but in a 
few mornings they, too, will start out 
to hunt without waiting to be fed. 
With a small feed of some grain at 
night, they get along very well. They 
soon get rid of that surplus fat and 
their whole system gets a renovating. 
On the range, they acquire hardy hab- 
its and thus generar health improves 
in tone and vigor. 

Of course this plan of summer man- 
agement refers to farm conditions or 
when a sufficient range is available 
where they can get a good part of their 
living from weed seeds, grass, waste 
grain, insects, etc. It is also adapted 
to the farm in that it reduces to a 
minimum the care of the flock at a 
time when farm work is most* press- 
ing and all available labor required 
for planting and harvesting. 

Managed.in this way, I find that the 
hens are disposed to begin the molt. 
By the middle of August, the new 


feathers will be started the mae- 
jority, although there are always some 
stragglers. At this time I begin feed- 
ing again and it is surprising how 
quickly they respond in the egg pro- 
duction. They will continue laying 
well all the fall slacking up only on 
the approach of really cold weather 
in the latter part of November. Eggs 
always command a good price during 
the autumn even in the early portions, 
when it is still warm. Generally 
speaking, the egg supply is then quite 
limited owing to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the fowls are dragging 
through their molt and it is still too 
warm to open up the storage supplies. 
Considering the high price of eggs and 
the lessened cost of feeding when the 
hens are on the range, there is more 
profit in feeding for eggs in the late 
summer and autumn than at any oth- 
er season of the year. One may not 
find so much fault with his hens if 
winter eggs are not abundant provided 
they have laid well all the fall. It is 
to early hatched pullets that we must 
look for winter eggs, anyhow. 
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Quickening the Molting Season. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING, WISCONSIN. 


on 





tthe severest strain upon che system 
of domesticated fowls is that known 
as molting. Under purely natural 
conditions this epoch in the life of a 
bird or fowl follows close upon the 
season of casting off their young to 
depend upon their own _ resources, 
With domesticated fowls the laws of 
nature have been prevented, owing 
to the changes wrought by a certain 
defined system of breeding, feeding 
and housing for some fixed purpose. 
To shorten the molting season, main- 
tain good health and a quick resump- 
tion of egg production has been the 
object of much thought and practical 
experimenting, 

Of the many 
method excited greater 
that of Van Dresser, none that was 
deemed of greater practical value. 
Under his management 900 hens made 
a record of over 200 eggs each a year. 
During the first half of August the 
amount of feed is reduced to one- 
fourth of a ration and no mash is fed 
for two weeks. This nearly or quite 
stops the entire egg yield, reduces the 
fowls in flesh so that when the full 
feeding starts in about August 20, the 
liberal feeding starts the fowls to gain 
and the addition of a light feed of 
sunflowers promotes a rapid and even 
molt. 

For four consecutive seasons this 
method has been faithfully adhered 
to by the writer with ever increasing 
approval and gratitude. No tonics 
are needed. Clean housing, well bal- 
anced grain foods, sharp grit, charcoal, 
dust baths, shade and pure cold water 
in vessels kept well cleansed are the 
only requisites. A tablespoonful of 
sulphur each alternate morning in the 
mash given to each 25 hens and one 
pint oil meal on the other mornings 
is helpful. 


experiments no one 
interest than 
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To Prepare Oyster Shells—Burning 
oyster shells to get rid of animal mat- 
ter is inadvisable as it converts the 
shells into lime. A good way is to put 
them in a covered galvanized iron ves- 
sel with unslaked lime to which water 
is added to slake it. The heat gener- 
ated will destroy any decomposing anf- 
mal matter without injuring the shells. 
In a day or two expose them to the 
air until needed. The slaked lime may 
be used for whitewash. 
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Avoid Rice Hulls in Stock Food. 


WILLIAM FREAR, PA EXPERIMENT STATION, 


The Pennsylvania station has re- 
cently examined a sample of bran sub- 
mitted by a Westmoreland county 
farmer with a statement that caitle 
refuse it and when they do eat it, 
are purged. He further states thai 
hogs eating it sicken and die, one 
farmer in that county having lost six 
hogs in this way. Upon examination 
the bran was found to contain rice 
hulls. These hulls, produced abun- 
dantly as a waste from the rice milling 
industry, differ materially from the 
hulls of barley, wheat, rye and oats, 
because of the fact that they contain 
sharp particles of silica. 

These are extremely irritating to the 
mucous lining of the digestive tract of 
the animals eating the hulls. The 
irritation produced is so intense that 
many animals are sickened and often 
killed because of this action of the rice 
hulls. Hogs and heifers have been 
especially injured where attempts 
have been made in the southern states 
to-feed this product, and the expe- 
rience in that locality has shown these 
hulls to be an absolutely dangerous 
ingredient of stock food. 

Rice hulls have been found in west- 
ern samples of wheat bran sold in 
New England and in the middle west, 
but this is the first case, to my 
knowledge, in which the adulterant 
has appeared in Pennsylvania. The 
sample in question showed large par- 
ticles of yellow hulls that were read- 
ily detectable upon a careful examin- 
ation of the bran by the unaided eye. 
With a hand glass, the outside surface 
of the hull is seen to be marked by 
fine paralle] lines covering the whole 
surface quite uniformly and extending 
parallel to the long axis of the hull. 
This appearance is quite different from 
that shown by barley and oat hulls. 
Owing to the extremely dangerous 
character of this adulterant, buyers 
should be especially on their guard 
against it. 





Conformation of the Draft Horse. 
R. M. DUNLAP, ROSS COUNTY, 0. 


Many farmers have attended 
state fairs and seen modern 
horses on exhibition. The up-to-date 
Craft horse is one that stands close 
to the ground with short legs and 
broad base. The feet are well apart, 
with space enough for another foot of 
the same size to be placed between 
them. The back of this animal will 
be somewhat shorter than that of the 
speed horse. It is with the hind legs 
that he propels himself and thus it can 
be easily seen that, since the collar is 
on the shoulder, that the whole weight 
of the load is drawn by the back. 
Therefore it must be short, broad and 
well muscled. 

The shoulder of this horse is long 
and well-shaped, so as to give a good 
base to the collar. It should be more 
nearly perpendicular than that of the 
speed animal. However, sloping shoul- 
ders are often found in our best draft 
horses. The hocks of this horse will 
show rather a narrow angle, because 
it is by this that a greater leverage is 
given and he is able to move heavy 
loads. The body is massive; low set, 
ample, very muscular and cylindrical. 
The horse should have solid, large, 
broad bones and limbs; the latter are 
well formed and properly placed un- 
der his body. 

He should have large, healthy well- 
formed hoofs, heels well-separated, 
frog strong, healthy and quite hard; 
good physiognomy, plenty of style and 
action, ardor and endurance. He must 
have a short, rather straight pastern 
in order to do the heavy work re- 
quired of him. His weight should be 
in the neighborhood of a ton. If he 
weighs a little more or little !ess, but 
is good otherwise, he will not be long 
without a purchaser. The animal can 


our 
draft 


be of any draft breed. Each has Spee 
cial characteristics, which commend 
them to their admirers. It is not 
necessary at this time to favor one and 
condemn the others, for all breeds sel] 
alike when the animals are of the 
right kind. We say that it is quite 
easy to describe the animal we Would 
like to produce, but to produce him 
is another thing. 

A short time ago any horse that 
would weigh 1400 or 1500 pounds, was 
awkward, big headed, lazy and goog 
for no particular work, was classeg 
as a draft horse by the layman. Tp. 
day in many places this same notion 
prevails. If we will become acquaint. 
ed with the animal many farmers raise 
and force upon the market, we will 
find they are not draft horses, neither 
are they road or coach horses, but 
quite likely a lot of misfits that belong 
to no particular class, and for which 
there is no market. The farmer should 
learn to produce that which the peo. 
ple want and the market demands, 
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Cows as Unprofitable Boarders, 
LESTEK WILLIAMS, ASHTABULA COUNTY, 0, 





So much has been written on the 
subject of unprofitable cows that it 
would seem unnecessary to say any- 
thing further, but it is still true that 
unprofitable cows are being kept by 
many farmers. They not only do not 
pay for their keeping, but they are 
constantly running their owners in 
debt. The best thing to do with such 
cattle is to turn them into beef as soon 
as possible and sell them to the first 
buyer. These poor boarders can be 
told from profitable cows, not so much 
by the size of their ulders as by the 
use of scales and the Babcock test, 
Weighing the milk four or five times 
in the course of a year will not tell 
the story. Each cow’s milk should be 
weighed once or twice a week. I find 
twice a week the most Satisfactory; 
some dairymen consider once a week 
sufficient. Milk should be tested once 
or twice a month and each cow's feed 
should be weighed and charged to her 
at the market price. 

This record should be kept for a 
year. I have a smooth, planed board 
checked off for each cow hanging in 
my barn. In this way I know at the 
end of the year how much milk each 
cow gives and how much butter her 
milk will make if the cream is all 
saved by the use of a good centrifugal 
separator. By deducting the cost of 
keeping from the receipts of cream or 
butter, you have the profit or loss on 
each cow. Your herd may all return 
a profit, but more likely you will find 
that you have some that you are keep- 
ing at a loss. 

I think I hear someone say that this 
will make a good deal of extra work, 
but I find it considerable work to take 
care of a herd of cows for a year, to 
say nothing about raising something to 
feed them. I want some profit over 
and above the cost of keeping, to pay 
me for my labor. It costs no more to 
keep a cow that will make 300 pounds 
or more of butter in a year than one 
that will not make more than 150 
pounds. Any cow to do her best must 
have what she needs of a well-bal- 
anced ration., 


Standard Manure Spreader—with 
manure spreaders as _ with other 
classes of machinery, each different 
make claims same special point of 
advantage. Strength, durability, sim- 
Plicity of construction and rapidity, 
all go to make up the ideal spreader. 
A machine embodying all these points 
to the fullest is the Standard spread- 
er, manufactured by the Standard 
Harrow Co of Utica, N Y. The 
Standard spreads a 6-inch wider swath 
than other machines. Look up the 
firm’s adv elsewhere in these columns 
and write for free catalog. Mention 
this journal and you will be afforded 
every courtesy. 
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Spraying for Lice on Hogs. 
pR D. M'INTOSH, ILLINOIS. 
Hogs are greatly tormented by lice, 
a1 iy when kept in pens. Pigs 
thus affected do not thrive well and 
should be gotten rid of as 
sossible. This is best done by 
carden pump and hose, turn- 
ozzle so that a fine spray will 
ins duced. When one does not 
eg to the expense of a pump 
put the mixture into a 
nd apply it with a broom or 
Repeat in-a week as the nits 
be all destroyed by the first 
SI Any of the sprays adver- 
tised answer the purpose. 
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Late Summer Care of Cows. 
\LSON SECOR, IOWA. 





Co equire good feed at all times 
If pastures are inclined 
‘t, as the majority are during 
August, then some supple- 
d should be grown to sup- 

ply leficiency. 
too late now to think of grow- 
thing this year to help out 
tures. Farmers must learn 
to] ix or nine months ahead. But 
stures do come, the farmer 
» field or sweet corn and do 
ng. While that is hard work 


LIVE STOCK 


revive the dormant grass, the cows are 
poor. It takes ail the fall to get them 
back into condition again. It does 
not pay to overstock, or to rush cattle 
on spring pastures before they can 
support the herd nicely. This is a 
strong argument in favor of the silo 
for both winter and summer feeding. 





— 
Churn Yield or Overrun. 
COLON C. LILLIE, MICHIGAN, 





When butter is made from milk or 
cream a certain amount of water, 
casein and salt is incorporated with 
the butter fat. In other words, it is 
impossible to separate the butter fat 
from moisture and casein. This ex- 
cess over and above the butter fat is 
called over-run or churn yield. The 
rule established at the world’s fair 
dairy test at Chicago in 1893 was to 
add to the butter fat one-sixth of itself 
to get the estimated amount of butter. 
This would make an _ over-run of 
16 2-3%, but it was these data that fur- 
butter fat in milk should churn 116 2-3 
pounds butter, and 100 pounds of but- 
ter fat in cream would churn a little 
more than this, because some butter 
fat is lost in skimming. The average 
less in skimming. 

The result of 350 chemical analyses 
of the world’s fair butter showed an 
average of 11.57% water, 84.70% butter 
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FAMOUS LITTLE HORSE AT THE STATE FAIR 


The Shetland pony exhibit at the New York state fair last fall was in- 


teresting and attractive. 


The splendid animals shown by Mrs E. F. Hawley 


of Monroe county, N ¥, won a large number of the prizes. One of the most 
famous prize winners was Aberdeen, the seven-year-old stallion snapped by 
American Agriculturist’s camera, as shown above. He is 37 inches high and 

ched at the time the picture was taken 340 pounds. He won second place 
at the New York state fair, while his mate Bressay was given first place. 
Fred Cook, the superintendent of the farm on which these animals are bred 


and raised, is shown in the picture. 


and takes too much time, it is better 
@ to let a good herd run dry. A 
I flow lost is practically gone for 
The best way, of course, 
is to have the cows dry during the hot 
months. But that is not always pos- 

I Silage is the cheapest feed to 
supplement short pastures, but those 
who have none must do something 


{ . . 
vear. 


\bout the only relief for the man 
who has not planned to have feed for 
t this very time, is for him to feed 

grain at the barn, or cut up green 
Clover, sweet corn or field corn. 
of the most noticeable things 
on most every farm is the poor con- 
cition of the pasture. Men who do 


ju 


not feed silage in winter are in a hurry 
to get the cows on grass. Cattle are 
hungry for succulent feed, and they 
manage to keep the grass short from 
the very start. This causes the grass 
crop to be short at the season when it 


is not making growth, and as a result 
the cows half starve. When fall rains 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’'s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


fat, and 3.73% casein and salt. This 
gives an over-run of a little more than 
16 2-3%, but it was this data that fur- 
nished the basis for the rule to add 
one-sixth to the butter fat of milk for 
estimating butter. The over-run or 
churn yield indicates the class of work 
that is being done at the creamery. 
The butter yield should exceed the test 
by 16 2-3% or poor work is being done. 
There is a leak somewhere that ought 
to be stopped. 

One of the large whole milk cream- 
eries of Michigan was not getting the 
over-run they ought, and the state 
dairy and food department sent, on 
request, an inspector to investigate. 
The result was that the over-run in 
that creamery has been increased fully 
100%. The creamery men estimate that 
they will manufacture in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000 pounds’ of butter 
this year and figuring on this basis the 
dairy and food department will save 
to the patrons of this creamery nearly 
or quite $10,000 this year. 


> 
~~ 





The American Agriculturist is in- 
tensely valuable for the man who 
wants to find what successful farmers 
are doing.—[J. G. Osborn, Kentucky. 





AND DAIRY 


To Properly Fit a Collar—-In buying 
new collars for a horse, do not get 
them too large. Soak the collars in 
water over night and in the morning 
wipe off the surplus water, then put 
them on. Draw the hames up tightly, 
so the collar fits closely all around the 
neck and work the horse moderately 
all day. By night the collar will be 
fitted to the horse’s shoulders as per- 
fectly as it is possible to do. If the 
collar is fitted and the horse is fat, 
it will have to be soaked and refitted 
as the season advances and the horse 
works down thin in flesh. The use of 
pads under the collar when the horse 
becomes thin is not advisable, as they 
make the shoulders tender instead of 
hardening them. A close fitting collar, 
it clean and soft, will not make sore 
shoulders if the horse is well groomed. 
Always see that the hame straps are 
buckled tightly. 





The Question of Roofing—The ques- 
tion of roofing is becoming a more 
serious one every year, as shingles be- 
come poorer and higher priced. Hap- 
pily, the problem has been solved in 
a thoroughly practical and economical 
manner by Faroid roofing, a durable 
felt roofing that is used by leading 
farmers, poultrymen, dairymen_ the 
country over. Paroid is now used by 
the department of agriculture in its 
construction work, and has also been 
adopted by the Panama canal com- 
mission for use on all government 
buildings erected in the trying climate 
of the isthmus. Every reader of this 
paper should send for the Paroid 
booklet and free sample. It will give 
you valuable pointers of economical 
building. Address F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 

Keeping Flies from Cows—My rem- 
edy, which has worked very nicely, is 
to take common machine oil, such as I 
use on my mowing machine and satur- 
ate a rag with it. I rub it over the cow 
where the flies are thickest, along the 
back, on each side of her tail, above 
her udder and back of each shoulder. 
I find I am well paid for my trouble. 
When the first application wears off, 
daub on some more. It costs practi- 
cally nothing.—[W, T. Pitt, Michigan. 

Change of Pasture—German tests 
show that changing cows from poor 
to good pasture caused a sudden in- 
crease in the yield of milk, but the 
composition of the milk was not in- 
fluenced. 





Clean all tin, dairy utensils by first 





rinsing with warm water and then 
clean inside and out with a brush and 
hot water in which cleaning material, | 
such as washing soda, has been dis- 
solved. Lastly rinse with boiling 
water and leave in pure air and sun: |} 
shine.—[L. Rose. | 
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TUBULA 
Starts Fortune 


If you had a gold mine would you 
waste half the gold? Dairies are 
surer than gold mines, yet 
farmers without separators only half 
skim their milk. Tubular butter is 
worth 25 te 35 cents. Cream is worth 
one cent fed to stock. Are you 
wasting cream? 
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TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS | 


Like a Crowbar 
Tubulars are regular crowbars— 
get right under the trouble. Get the 
cream—raise the quantity of butter 
—start a fortune for the owner. 
Write for catalog U-106 
THE Sener es ceranaren co. 


Ww TER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGG, ILL. 
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80 common nearly every- 
body knows it when he sees it. Lameness,and 
@ bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the upper pastern bone, some- 
timesextending n earls around the part,some- 
times in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Cases like the latter are called Bidebone. 

No matter how old_ the case, how big the 
lump, how lame the horse, or what other 
treatment hus failed, use 

Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—money refund- 
if it fails to make the horse go sound, 
Often takes off the bunch, but we can’t prom- 
ise that. One to three 45-minute epplice- 
tions required and anyone can use it. Get all 
the particulars before ordering—write for 
Free Horse Book that tells you what to use 

for every kind of blemish that horses have, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chivago, TIL 








PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 


A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents, Mail 60 cents. 
Prussian REMEDY Co.. St. PAUL. MINN. 








No More Blind Horses 4:5. °picitc, Opthalmia, 


sore eves, BARRY CO., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


TREES $5:Per.100.FRE0GHT FALP- 


Reliance Nursery ,BoxA,Geneva,N.Y, 


BOOKS 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, 

--Waugh $1.00 
---Wangh 1.59 
success Wangh LW 












etc 
Plums and Plum Culture 
Systematic Pomology 


Successful Fruit Culture ovocesece Maynard 1) 
KR ae Fuller 1.50 
ORANGD JUDD COMPANY, 
Marquette Builkling, 52 Lafayette Place, 


Chicago, I. New York City, N Y. 








TIME IS THE 


of durable construction in a high-speed machine like the 


cream separator. No other machine a 


harder test. Run twice every day, winter and summer, it 
must not only do thorough work, but to be permanently 


profitable, it must be durable. 


U. S. Cream Separators 


Which hold World’s Record for Close Skimming, 
are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses 
entirely all the operating parts, protecting them from dirt 
and danger of injury. The parts are few, simple and easyto 
get at, every one being subjected to most thorough inspec- 
tion, both of material and workmanship. Ball bearings at 
high speed points, combined with automatic oiling, reduce 





TEST 


farmer uses has a 











wear as well as insure the easiest operation. Every machine is tested before ship- 
ment, Suchcareful and thorough construction is what enables the U. S, to better 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or two, 
And remember: the U. S. does the ciosest skimming all the time. 


Read a few of the thousands of letters from people who have used the U. S. 5, 8, 10, 12 oF 
more years. They know about the “‘test of time.” Send for Catalog No. 550. It's free and it’s 


interesting, and will point the way for you to save monev as well as to make money in your dairy 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., BELLOWS FALLS VT. 


aur PaomerT DELivenies. 16 DiSTRIGUTING WAREHOUSES In U. S. AND CANADA 
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An Important Word. 
An entirely new departure in agri- 


cultural journalism will be inaugurat- 
ed with the next issue of American 


Agriculturist to appear under date 
of Saturday of next week, Septem- 
ber 2. 

This brilliant development will be 
welcomed by every one of our present 
readers, and must be none the less 
appreciated by thousands of new sub- 
rcribers. The. great increase in size, 
‘mprovement in quality, additional 
features, art and color work, all mean 
an enormous increase in cost of pro- 
duction. But the price to subscribers 
will not be increased as yet. We be- 
lieve that all progressive farmers and 
their families will become so enthusias- 
tie over the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist’s’’ improvements, as to 
co-operate earnestly in extending its 
subscription list and thus enable us to 
tiaintain the new departure and let 
tie price remain at one dollar per 
year. 

Next week’s American Agriculturist 
vill speak for itself—we believe in 
leeds rather than promises. One new 
Cepartment alone will be welcomed as 
worth many dollars. Altogether our 
jlans for 1905-6, to be exemplified in 
tnis periodical next week, will be 
universally recognized as a_twen- 
tieth century proposition for adding 
to the profits, pleasures and well be- 
ing of every person, young and old, 
engaged in agriculture, or interested 
in rural life. 

Yet how little the most generous 


EDITORIAL 


preparations of editors and ‘publishers 
can accomplish without the inspira- 
tion and assistance of our readers, 
subscribers, advertisers, agents and of 
all people who want to help in the 
great cause of agricultural advance- 
ment, rural progress and national wel- 
fare! With your co-operation; dear 
friends, American Agriculturist can 
accomplish wonders in your behalf. 
Help us a bit, write us your ideas, 
send in names of all who ought to be 
regular subscribers or who would 
make capable agents. Renew your 
subscription, or become a sub- 
seriber at once. Let every friend send 
in at least one new subscriber, and 
“the old reliable’ can go to 150,000 
homes before New Year’s! 

Remember that we pay liberally for 
all help in enlarging our circulation, 
and offer fine opportunities to capable 
men or women who make a business 
of this work (particulars on appli- 
cation). But it the enthusiastic 
help-each-other spirit that makes 
things “go’—that insures brilliant 
promise for the future, that drives 
out pessimism, that makes it possible 
for us and our farmer folks to “get 
there.”’ Such is the spirit of American 
Agriculturist, that nothing can daunt. 

Face to the future, profit by the 
past, onward for agriculture, home, 
country and God! 


> 
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The Fair Season at Hand. 


own 


is 





September is primarily the month 
of fairs. Farmers in the central, east- 
ern and southern states are patroniz- 
ing the fairs more than formerly. This 
is due largely to the fact that ques- 
tionable side shows, games of chance, 
fakirs, etc, are less in evidence. Espe- 
cially is this true with the great an- 
nual expositions held in Ohio and New 
York. By holding strictly agricultural 
fairs for educational purposes, with 
the right kind of amusements of a 
high moral character, the state fairs 
are doing much to uplift agriculture. 

The fairs next month should be bet- 
ter than all previous ones. In many 
places, particularly ineOhio, new build- 
ings of a permanent character have 
been erected. The applications for 
space in all departments were never 
so large. The kind and quality of thea 
farm exhibits will be exceptionally 
fine. The season has been favorable 
for most crops throughout the country, 
and the same thing can be said of the 
live stock interests. The year has been 
cecnspicuous for an increasing demand 
for good stock on most farms. Farm- 
ers are awakening to the importance 
of better blood, hence better stock and 
more of it. 

No farmer should allow the week to 
slip by without spending one or more 
days at the state fair. Lay your plans 
and take the whole family. This can 
be made a regular holiday. Nothing 
is more pleasant than a day well spent 
at the fair. The writer of this para- 
graph remembers well, as a boy, the 
anticipations and preparations for a 
day at the Ohio state fair 20 years 
ago. Up at 3 o’clock, work all done 
by daylight and an early start for our 
14-mile drive. 

The fairs of greatest interest to our 
big family are those held at Colum- 
bus, O, September 4-8; Syracuse, N Y, 
September 11-16; Allentown, Pa, Sep- 
tember 19-22, and Trenton, N J, Sep- 
tember 25-29. There will also be many 
local fairs which are usually attended 
by large crowds. The state fair spirit 
is also creeping southward. Fairs will 
be held at Timonium, Md, September 
5-9; Wheeling, W Va, September 11-15; 
Lexington, Ky, September 18-23, and 
at West Union City, Tenn, September 
26-30. It is interesting to note how 
carefully these fairs have been ar- 


cd experiences of this sort. 


ranged in circuit. Later other im- 


portant fairs will be held. 

In addition to the prize winners in 
our hand separator contest, announced 
last week, we award further liberal 
prizes for articles received. To C. f& 
Hunt of New York, one copy Farmer's 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture; Miss Kate 
IE. Yates of Genesee county, N Y, one 
year’s subscription to Good House- 
keeping magazine; M. C. Herner of 
Canada, one year’s subscription to 
American Agriculturist; W. A. Bangs 
of Pennsylvania, one copy Grasses of 
the United States; Miss Kate Atkinson 
of Pennsylvania, one copy Left-overs 
Made Palatable, by Isabel Gordon 
Curtis: Orin Kenyon, one copy of our 
splendid book, entitled Alfalfa, by 
Prof F. D. Coburn; M. L. Abel, one 
copy Bookkeeping for Farmers; Wal- 
ter W. Reafasall, six months’ subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. We 
are always glad to pay well for record- 
For the 
best five articles containing your ex- 
periences harvesting and storing veg- 
etables and fruits for winter use on 
the farm, received before October 1, 
1905, we will be still more liberal. 
Address Editor Vegetable and Fruit 
Contest, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. . 


- 
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The problem of regaining lost 
export trade in breadstuffs one 
which has most to do with the main- 
tenance of values on anything like a 
bumper wheat crop. Exports of 
wheat and flour during the past year 
were less than half the preceding year, 
and little more than a fifth of the 
movement of our biggest years with 
foreign trade. For Europe 








our 


is 


months 
has been indifferent toward our bread- 
stuffs, and the question arises, how 
long will it be able to get along with- 
out its normal supply from. the 
United States. For the near future 
much depends upon the character of 
the summer harvests in Russia, south- 
eastern Europe and Australia. While 
our shipments of flour have fallen to 
small proportions, the milling indus- 
try in the United Kingdom seems to 
be enlarging. The capacity of the 
British flour mills is an aggregate of 
20,000,000 sacks annually, this indi- 
cating the enormous requirements for 
wheat. According to recent consular 
advices the English millers. believe 
they are well established in the con- 
trol of the home market, and also a 
share of the continental flour market. 
Should there be permanent loss of 
trade to our own flour manufacturers 
there is all the more necessity of main- 
taining our foreign market for wheat. 
‘cbiibiadintahteceaillliAnicmanscsiainenagstil 

The co-operative spirit has scarcely 
touched the farmer body in this coun- 
try, when comparison made with 
progress in Europe. In parts of the 
continent where co-operative societies 
among farmers are well organized, 
each particular association works 
along independent lines, yet the farm- 
er is often a member of many differ- 
ent organizations, depending upon the 
particular kind of agriculture in 
which he is interested. An authority 
says it is no unusual occurrence for a 
Danish farmer to belong to ten local 
co-operative societies. 
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Regrets are idle; they never yield 
any satisfaction. Our subscribers wh¢g 
read the guarantee on this page need 
never regret writing to our advertisers. 
The advertisements are carefully se- 
lected and this paper stands behind 
the reader in his dealings with the 
advertiser. 


is 
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The 26th annual report of society 
for the promotion of agricultural sci- 
ence has just been issued by the sec- 
retary, Prof F. W. Rane of Durham, 
N H. The report contains 130 pages 
in which are given many valuable 
papers. 





Foliage Troubles in Orchards, 


At the summer meeting of the New 
York fruit growers’ association last 
week, at Penn Yan, Prof P. J. Parrott 
cf the state experiment station deliy. 
ered an interesting address. In part 
he said: Most people are interested 
in the foliage of plants, whether that 
of shade trees or of our cultivated 
crops of the ffeld, garden or orchard, 
To the average person the foliage is 
the best index of the state of health 
of the tree, for whether it is one of 
thrift or decline the condition is soon 
reflected by the leaves. It is ever the 
function of the leaves to provide for 
the growth of the tree, the maturing 
of the wood and of the fruit. 

To my knowledge there has so far 
been no unusual outbreak of insect 
in our orchards this year. In 
some localities quite a little attention 
has been directed to the work of the 
bud moth, case-bearer, tussock moth 
and webworm. More important in 
some localities have been spray inju- 
ries and a trouble caused by a mite, 
whose work confused with 
that of spray injury. As far as the 
orchard interests as a whole are con- 
cerned, there have not been any large 
general losses by spray injury, at least 
not in comparison with conditions of 
1902. In some orchards injury ap- 
pears by the leaves exhibiting dry 
brown irregular spots, then turning 
yellow and eventually falling; some- 
times the fruit has been russeted 

The injurious resuits were largely 
caused by improper compounding of 
arsenite of soda, arsenate of lead and 
bordeaux, or in the use of arsenite of 
soda, paris green alone. The re- 
sults attending the use of arsenate of 
lead are of especial interest, as this 
preparation has been specially recom- 
mended, because of its adhesiveness 
and greater effectiveness for certain 
pests, such as those that attack cab- 
bage, grapes and shade trees. The 
fault seems to be in the manufacture 
of the poison; an impure grade of ar- 
senite of soda was employed which in 
the compounding left soluble a: 
in the mixture, causing burned foliage. 

Of much interest is the work of 
the apple blister mite, whose ravages 
have been frequently confused with 
that of spray injury. This is prac- 
tically a new pest to New York and 
is almost entirely unknown to our fruit 
growers. It has appeared the past 
year in remarkable numbers in many 
orchards. The pest punctures the 
leaves, which causes the surface of the 
leaf to swell up, forming a blister or 
gall. The galls are fairly uniform in 
size, of a rusty appearance, and 
usually distributed around the margins 
and basal portions of the leaves. ‘The 
peculiar blisters by this animal are 
quite easily distinguished from _ the 
brown, irregular areas caused by 
spraying. It is believed the pest can 
be quite efficiently controlled by late 
fall or very early spring spraying 
with whale oil soap, kerosene emulsion 
or with one of the sulphur washes. 


-— 
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Apple Pomace for Milch Cows is 
by many farmers considered 2 
very satisfactory feed. Fed in @ 
ration of ten pounds per head, it is 
gradually eaten and there is no de- 
crease in the milk flow or other unfa- 
vorable results. The Vermont station 
believes that it is equal in value to 4 
like amount of corn silage, if it is used 
to supplement or to be substituted for 
that feed in part. Later experiments 
at the Vermont and Massachusetts 
stations indicate that as high 35 
pounds of pomace a day can be fed 
to milch cows, without detrimental 
results. 
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Crisis in Peace Negotiations. 





The peace negotiations of Russia 
and Japan came to a sudden halt at 
Portsmouth, N H, last week and for 
. it looked as if the whole scheme 


te ding the war would fail. The 
difficulty comes over the Japanese de- 
mi that Russia pay the expe nses of 
the ar and give up the island of 
Gakhalin. Russia has said that she 
aoe not pay a cent and that she 
wo t give up any of her territory. 
Japa h as said that both of these 
things must be done or the war will 
eo on and that she is all ready to 
make a lot more trouble for Russia 
the moment the great bear of the 


nov refuses to come to terms, 

The envoys at Portsmouth agreed 
that Russia should give up rights at 
Port Arthur, get out of Manchuria, 
admit Japan’s special influence in 
Korea and both Russia and Japan 
should respect the integrity of China 
and the principle of the “open door.’ 
Russia hesitated about surrendering 
her warships now dismantled at neu- 
tral ports and destricting her naval in- 
fluence in the Pacific, but a way will 
doubtless be found to adjust these 
matters if the two big demands gan 


be agreed upon. Pres Roosevelt called 
Baron Rosen, the Russian ambassa- 
dor and junior peace envoy, to talk 
with him at Oyster Bay, and pressure 
by some of the great European pow- 
ers was brought to bear upon both 
Russia and Japan to,come to terms. 
What the president suggested and 


what « ffect his suggestions will have 








is not y»wn, but there is talk of com- 
promise and of arbitration and out of 
it 3 1 ge of peace is again growing 
bright 

Told in Short Paragraphs. 

The czar of Russia has issued a de- 
e1 granting a national assembly. 
This is the first great step toward 
giving the people a voice in the gov- 


ernment. The ezar is careful to sacri- 
fice nothing of his absolute power to 
the assembly, but it opens the way in 
the right direction and when elections 
take place and representatives of the 
people debate the great questions that 
concern the Russian empire and by 
positive vote record their wishes, it 
‘ ure to have an enlighting and 
liberalizing effect. 





Lord Curzon, viceroy of India, has 
resigned because of disagreement with 
Lord Kitchener over the British army 


in India. Kitchener reported to the 


zovernment some time ago his opin- 
ion of the army and it was full of 
harsh criticism. The British minis- 


try gave him the job of reorganizing 
the army, as commander-in-chief, 
very much against the wishes of Lord 
Curzon. Then the viceroy asked the 
cabinet to make a military appoint- 
ment that was refused. Resignation 
followed. The earl of Minto has been 

inted viceroy of India. The ad- 
Li tration of Lord Curzon has been 
popular, His wife was Miss Leiter, 
daughter of the late Chicago million- 
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yellow fever continues’ to 
Spread in New Orleans but the vigor- 
cus government quarantine and san- 
itary campaign has checked its 
course. The number of new cases 
grows smaller and the daily death roll 
is decreasing. Over 200 have died 
So far, among them Arch-Bishop 
Chaps lle, head of. the Roman Catholic 
diocese of New Orleans. “Yellow 
Jack” is busy in other parts of the 
South, but never was so fierce a fight 
waged against him and the latest sci- 
entific theories are being put to a 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Good Love Story—“A Paper Pro- 


posal” is the title of a clever piece of 
fiction contained in “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” a book just issued by 
the Lackawanna railroad in which 
Some of the most delightful summer 
resorts in the east are illustrated and 
described. The story is well worth 
reading, and the other information 
may help you in selecting your vaca- 
tion place. The book will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps ad- 
dressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 











NEWS--GRANGE 


practical test that ought to demon- 
strate pretty conclusively whether 
they are good for anything or not. 
The theory that a kind of mosquitoes 
are chiefly responsible for spreading 
yellow fever is the chief basis of the 
work. 





Plans are under consideration in 
the war department to increase the 
war strength of the army to 250,000, 
The regular army now consists of 60,- 
000. The new plan would create a 
“regular reserve of 40,000 able-bodied 
discharged soldiers under $3 a month 
puy, subject to call at any moment. 
Then a “national reserve” of 100,000 
would be kept organized under nomi- 
nal pay, and the state militias would 
be counted into the grand total avail- 
able to swell the full strength of or- 
ganized soldiery. Congress may be 
asked to consider the adoption of this 
plan at the next session. 

An excursion train on the Atlantic 
coast line plunged through an open 
draw over the Elizabeth river, eight 
miles from Norfolk, Va, last week and 
a score of the passengers, most of 
them negroes, were drowned. One 
hundred were injured. The engineer 
on the train was making his first run 
on that line and did not know that 
he was approaching a draw. The red 
flag used as a “stop” signal was faded 
so that it was not easily seen and when 
the engineer saw the flag it was too 
late to stop the train. The train crew 
escaped death, but the engineer is in 
a Norfolk hospital with a fractured 
skull. 





Infernal machines were sent the 
same day last week to prominent New 
Yorkers. One, which might have 
caused death, was addressed to Jacob 
H. Schiff, the banker, who a few days 
before conferred with Mr Witte, the 
Russian peace envoy, concerning the 
Jews in Russia. The other was much 
like the first and was sent t6 M. Gug- 
genheim’s Sons. The police are inves- 
tigating. 


Frank D. Bigelow, former president 
of the First national bank of Mil- 
waukee and former president of the 
national bankers’ association, seems 
to have been the champion bank de- 
faulter. The complete record of his 
stealings has been introduced in 
bankruptcy court and shows a total of 
$1,500,000. He began by taking $15,- 
000, in May 1904. By September he 
had stolen $122,000. He kept on 
stealing at the rate of over $100,000 
a month, then $200,000 a month until 
the crash came in April. 





The census bureau has been mak- 
ing a long inquiry into the value of 
steam railroad property in the United 
States. It finds the total commercial 
value was $11,000,000,000 in 1904 and 
$2,000,000,000 less than the par value 
or securities outstanding. Pennsylva- 
nia leads with railroad property worth 
$1,400,000,000, Next in order come New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, India- 
na; Kansas, California, Iowa and New 
Jersey. The railroads were never so 
prosperous as to-day. 





The fighting strength of the United 
States navy will be practically dou- 
bled within the next year. To the 
list of battleships will be added the 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island—all of more than 15,000 tons 
displacement. Six new armored cruis- 
ers will also be sent out upon the seas 
under the stars and stripes. Three or 
four other smaller ships to be floated., 
The present month sees the launching 
of the big new battleships Kansas and 
Vermont. Miss Annie Hoch, daughter 
of the governor of Kansas, shattered 
naval traditions last week by chris- 
tening with water the battleship Kan- 
sas at Camden, N J. Miss Jennie Bell, 
daughter of the governor of Vermont, 
will christen the battleship Vermont 
at Quincy, Mass, the 3lst. 





The policy of Pres Roosevelt with 
reference to the Philippines was clear- 
ly set forth in a recent speech at 
Manila by Sec of War Taft, who 
is there on a spectacular official visit. 
He said the president “believes it is 
the duty of the United States to pre- 
pare the Filipinos for self-government. 
This will require a generation and 








probably longer.” The i ipresident 
“feels charged with the duty of main- 
taining the sovereignty of the United 
States as an instrument of the gradual 
education and elevation of the whole 
Filipino people.” 


Grange Notes, 








Timely topics for discussion at Po- 
mona and subordinate grange meet- 
ings for the fourth quarter of 1905, 
as suggested by Gov N. J. Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, lecturer of the 
national grange: October—What ac- 
tion can be taken by individuals at 
their homes for promoting their 
knowledge of their business and for 
their general mental development. No- 
vember—What can be done by farm- 
ers of this locality to develop the re- 
sources of their farms in the most 
profitable manner? December—What 
can be done to increase the attrac- 
tions of the farm home to make it 
the brightest and happiest spot on 
earth? Supplementary topics: Octo- 
ber—What are the relations of fourth 
degree members to the national 
grange and their duty in attending 
its sessions and promoting its inter- 
ests? November—What can the na- 
tional grange do in addition to what 
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it is now doing to advance the inter- 
ests of the American farmers? De- 
cember—To what extent should the 
national grange urge the interests of 
agriculture before the national con- 
gress? 

Sec J. T. Ailman of the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange says: As has been 
frequently observed, the true. status 
of the order is shown by the condition 
of the older granges. New granges 
will count for little if those that have 
been organized before show a lacking 
in interest. The reports for the last 
quarter give great encouragement in 
this respect. Most of the granges re- 
port increase in membership. We do 
not recall that ever before were there 
so many large classes admitted in the 
samé time. Columbia grange, No 83, 
Bradford county, heads the list with 
a class of 133, with nine admitted by 
demit and 20 reinstated, bringing the 
total membership up to 371. Sparta 
grange, No 110, Crawford county, ini- 
tiated 54, reinstated 6 and now has 
a membership of 407. Troy grange, 
No 182, Bradford county, initiated 19 
and reinstated 2, making the total 
membership 267. 

ee 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 














OMPLETE fertilizers con- 


tain the three essential 


ingredients—PotasH, phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen—and they must be 
in the right proportions to suit 
the different crops. 

We have a book, “*Plant-Food,” 
which explains these things fully 


and interestingly. 


It is free to 


farmers—let us send it to you. 


Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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DROP THAT | SS eos | 


It’s Smpossi- 
ble to spread 
manure pro- 

Bez be by fork. 


American 
Manure 


Spreader 
and raise 3¢ to +: better crops. Thousands in_use, 






all givi satisfaction. Get our combined Oate- 
logue and Manure Handbook. It's free. 
American Harrow Co. 1212 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 

















REAL ESTATE 


WANTED 


For Hvuypreps or CASH BUYERS, who advertise 
@uring the year for the kind of property they want i= 
our illustrated monthly, Real Estate, business and famfty 
magazine which has @ world wide crreulation. Sample 
eopy—25e, which will be opplied eeeaty y cubsetigtien © of 
SLi it desired. U EAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 200 

Brighton Ave., At. N 





HAY PRESSES 
THE HENDRICKS. 


You have heard of them before ;of course you 
ave. Every y eays 
they're eohandyand you 
can run them with oon 
a light horse. Say: 
have something else ve 
want to tell you and if 
you'll let usknow where 
you are we will send 
you our Free ae 
D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 


DRILLING 


WE LL Machines 


w sits. With, en ines or ®t, vowers. 
on wheels or on sills. s 


‘fim eae 














fy 


» and 
them ensily. Send for 
oon TILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, SEPT. 11-16, 1905. $65,000 In Preomioms and 
Purses. Greatest Agricultural and Weeectriat 7." —— ws 
Largest Open Air Horse Show in the Maly 
Oireult Races Each Day. Alr Ship Exhibition Every cry Day: 
N.Y. State Day, Monday, Aept. Lith, r - ~ bye a = ie 
Pace, $1,200. 2.11 Trot, $1, 200. 2.20 Trot, €1.000 
Day, ‘Tuesday, Sept. 12th. 2.15 Pace, $1, ~. 2.07 ak. "S150. 
2.14 Trot, $10,000, 2.17 ret, $1,200. Grange Day, ee 
fey, Sept. 18th. 2.19 F . $1,000. 2.11 Pace, ‘200. 
Trot, $2,000, 2.16 Trot, 
and Miliary Day, Thursday, Sept. 14th, 21) Pace, $3,000. 
2.04 Pace, #1,% 2.07 Trot, $1,500. 2.18 Trot, $1,200. 










Free-for-all Trot, 
Saturday, Sept. 16th. ‘The Fastest Maenines ‘. 
will talec part in these races. 


of} Fruit Departments close Munday, Sept. 
RAILEO RATES for the 


S. C. SHAVER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Il. New York City, N Y. 


200. Governor, Legistative, Rene 


Woman's Day, Priday, Sept, 15th. Consolat: on, $2,000, 2.15 
2,000, Automobile Day, 
. the Country 
Entries in the Dairy, Domestic, Pring | Bvoguee, Flower 


‘eek of the Fair, and 
aves a Low ed for Special Days. Send for Prize List. 


Books for Home Builders 


Modern House Plans for Everybody....Kee@? $100 
ED TOOGEED _ wessceccascoscceoqenesonse R Lo 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings............. Powell 10 
Homes for Home Builders .............. King Low 








RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. : 
Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 Pp 
will be sent free of charge to all apply 
for the same. Our New, Large, mens ri rave 
Illustrated Catalog, 1i2 pages, 
ae, 50 illustrations, BSonghty. ‘ine 





| 
| 


‘ 





dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
—— Ss cions of all the best books 

ome = nics, sent for four 
cents sin tk. - h only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


62 — i wines, Marquette panaing, 
New York, N. ¥. cago, 1 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tie 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


The Land of the Cowpea. 


J. C. M’AULIFIFE, GEORGIA. 





That section officially known in tha 
cotton region bulletins as the Augusta 
district, could with equal appropricte- 
ness be designated as the land of the 
cowpea. From this territory Augusta 
dealers have received 150,000 bushels 
of cowpeas from the farmers, and the 
avérage price has been a little more 
than $1 per bushel. It is safe to as- 
sume that a like amount of peas were 
kept at home for feed and seed. Prob- 
ably 50,000 bushels found their way 
to other markets, and as many were 
allowed to remain in the fields to be 
gathered by the stock. Add to this 
sum 100,000 bushels more, as an esti- 
mate of the amount of peas on the 
vines cut for hay, and we figure the 
total to half a million bushels. That 
is the story of the season of 1904, de- 
spite the record breaking crop of cot- 
ton. What makes this more interest- 
ing is the fact that the cotton crop 
was made possible by four years 
rotation and diversification preceding 
the bumper cotton crop. 

Exactly 117 varieties of cowpeas 
were exhibited at the Georgia state 
fair last fall. All colors and sizes are 
found and the growing season ranges 
from six weeks to as many months. 
The habits of the plants are as varied 
as imaginable, some being of bunchy 
growth, while others trail their vines 
for a distance of 20 feet or more. The 
seed pod is of different lengths, rang- 
ing from an average of 4 inches in the 
Little Cream pea to 3 feet in the Yard 
pea. The great value of the cowpea 
in the south has just begun to be real- 
ized, since the old lands have become 
worn out with one crop system and 
the supply of virgin soil is becoming 
scarce. No matter what disposition is 
made of the crop, it is impossible to 
lose. If the seed are simply put in 
the soil, the result in soil improve- 
ment more than pays for the seed and 
work and if any care is taken 100% 
on the investment is obtainable. Take 
either the seed, the hay, or the roots 
and you have ample compensation for 
your work. Where you utilize all 
three, the profit is correspondingly in- 
creased. 

The Iron cowpea is one of the new 
varieties that is very popular 
wherever known. It grows on soil 
where other leguminous crops fail and 
it retains its foliage for a longer time 
than any like forage plants. This 
makes the variety exceptionally val- 
uable for hay aa | at the same time 


ot 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


profitable for a seed 
crop. The demand now far exceeds 
the supply and prices are at a pre- 
mium over other’ varieties. The 
Whippoorwill is one of the largely cul- 
tivated varieties in the watermelon 
territory. The peas are sown broad- 
cast, usually where the watermelons 
are grown, and afterward the vines 
are cut for hay. 

Wondertul is another great favorite. 
It requires’a long season for its growth 
and produces fine hay, and in the 
yield of, seed it ranks among the first. 
There are many other varieties’ in 
common cultivation on a smaller scale, 
but these constitute the most of the 
crop. Howeve’ : example of 
what may be found on an ordinary 
farm, we grow a dozen different varie- 
ties from the Yard pea on down, in- 
cluding the Black-eye and Brown-eye, 
White peas, the Sugar Crowder, etc, 
the last three named being table peas 
of excellent quality. The methods of 
cultivation and planting are as numer- 
ous, almost, as the varieties. All the 
way from the carefully cultivated: 
patch up to fields of 100 acres or more 
we can see different systems used and 
invariably with success, 

They are usually sown broadcast 
and harrowed in where grown exclu- 
sively for hay. When seed and hay 
are desired, they are put in drills and 
worked by smooth cultivation. In 
numerous instances they are dropped 
in between the hills of corn at the 
last plowing, and after the corn fodder 
is pulled off, they make rapid growth. 
I have known the yield of seed peas 
to be 20 bushels per acre under this 
method, where the production of corn 
was hardly half as much, which shows 
their value on thin soil. While cot- 
ton is termed the money crop, and 
farmers here go wild on the subject, 
yet it is an easy matter to get the 
most rabid cotton enthusiast to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the cow- 
pea when it comes to the question of 
profit. 


it is equally as 


‘casei Slade aati 
Rainy Days in Georgia. 
Je Co. M’A. 

The recent copious rains came too 
late to increase the yield of cotton 
materially, as the work’ of the drouth 
had been accomplished. A detailed 
estimate made by more than 250 prom- 
inent farmers of the section places the 
yield of cotton in the Augusta district 
at 25 to 40% under last year. Prices 
are somewhat higher than at this time 
last year and the universal belief is in 
higher prices still, but the excess in 
price cannot offset the deficiency in 
production. The late hay crop has 
been helped by the rains and the cow- 
pea crop has been greatly benefited 
and a moderate crop may be made, 
though not enough to supply the de- 
mand. Much hay and forage has been 
destroyed by the rains. Especially is 
this true of corn fodder, which is al- 
most always pulled by hand, bundled 
and cured with care. It has a general- 
ly recognized value of $20 to $25 per 
ton when well taken care of, but this 
year thousands of acres have been per- 
mitted to burn up in the fields and as 
much more has rotted after being 
pulled, as no opportunity for hauling 
it up has been had. 

The meetings of the southern cotton 
growers’ association and its allied or- 
ganizations are attracting much at- 


ce 
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tention. A state meeting was held in 
Atlanta, August 22, and a national 
meeting will be held in Asheville, N C, 
September t. At the last named meet- 
ing an official estimate of the yield of 
the present crop will be made based 
on the condition of the crop August 
25. Definite plans of action will be 
proposed for fighting the international 
association of cotton spinners, which 
has declared open warfare on 2he pro- 
ducers. The result will be watched 
with interest by the whole country. 

Late crops are growing nicely un- 
der the influence of the rains. Sugar 
cane is growing rapidly and prospects 
continue fine. Rice is heading and 
will make heavy grain. Sweet potatoes 
have taken on new growth and look 
well. Mexican June corn and other 
late planted corn is fine. Late water- 
melons promise well. A few late 
peaches still on hand. Cotton open- 
ing slowly on account of lack of sun- 
shine. 


- 


FLORIDA. 





Brevard Co—Orange growers have 
been fighting the rust all summer by 
spraying. The disease is worse this 
season than it ever has been here. 
Orange trees and pineapples have put 
on a wonderful growth this summer. 


ALABAMA. 


Bullock Co—Recent heavy rains 
have damaged and washed up cotton. 
Corn of a crop, cotton 65%, po- 
tatoes 75%, pastures 75% and improv- 
ing. Farmers sowing turnip seed and 
the crop ought to be greatly increased. 


Colbert Co—Unusually heavy rains 
in this section lately have brought 
much injurey to the cotton crop, 
which was exceptionally “promising 
prior thereto, and the farmers now 
a heavy loss in the yield. The 
stalks are large and healthy but the 
fruit has been and is being seriously 
damaged. The corn crop is the finest 
ever grown in this section, thus far, 
but apprehension is felt that the ears 
will succumb to rust and rot on ace 
count of the continued wet weather. 


KENTUCKY. 

Co — Abundant rains 
the summer have kept 
fine condition and stock 
Threshers report 
in most of the 
finest in years. 
still falling 
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Lincoln 
throughout 
pastures in 
water plentiful. 
wheat a good crop 
county. Grapes the 
Apples plentiful, but 
badly. 


VIRGINIA, 


Crop Conditions—There 
much rain lately that 
got a big start in late 
crops and gardens. Plowing and cul- 
tivation have been at a _ standstill. 
Cowpeas and other forage crops are 
growing nicely. In some localities 
where the hay crop was light they 
will help out greatly. Wheat thresh- 
ing in progress when weather per- 
mits; grain not housed yet is thresh- 
ing out damp. Oats threshing also 
delayed by the showery weather. Corn 
generally looking fine and a good crop 
is promised. On some undrained low- 


Virginia 
has been so 
weeds have 


lands, however, it is rather poor 
Fruit prospects have not improved 
any. Peaches are a short crop and 
on the whole are of inferior quality 
A few good cropse of apples, but for 
the most part the yield is small. 


* TENNESSEE. 


Carroll Co—The county farmers’ 
stitute was held at Huntingdo: 
0-11. The meetings were we! 
tended, a number of officials co: 
ed with the state dept of agri 
present. W. W: Ogilvie, state 
missioner, delivered the opening 
dress, his subject being Farmers 
tutes. R. H. Kittrell, state live 
commissioner, spoke entertaininy 
Live stock industry and quara 
Prof H. A. Morgan, director of 
Tenn exper sta, delivered an address, 
and Prof Charles A. Mooers, chemist 
of the Tenn exper sta, spoke on Fer- 
tilizers, domestic and commercial 


Lauderdale Co—The county farm- 
ers’ institute was held at Ripley on 
Aug 17-18, under the auspices of the 
dept of agri. Addresses were deliy- 
ered by W. W. Ogilvie, R. H. Kittrell, 
Prof H. A. Morgan, Prof Charles A 
Mooers, Charles A. Keffer, Miss Gil- 
christ, J. H. McDowell, Holcomb Rob- 
ertson, G. W. Clark and others 

Montgomery Co—Serious damage 
was sustained by a number of 
.ers in the section east of Clarksville, 
as a result of a hail and wind storm 
that reeently swept over that sect 
The entire tobacco crop of Owen Davis 
was completely destroyed. The hail- 
storm extended as far east on. the 
Nashville turnpike as Jesse Brown's 
farm, who suffered severe losses, as 
did his father, W. R. Brown. A barn 
on Robert Brown’s place was. blown 
down. The hail seemed to have been 
confined to a narrow belt, no ot 
damage being reported from ot! 
parts of the county. 


Tipton Co—The Tipton Co farmers 
institute began’ a two days’ at 
Covington, Aug 16, a small crowd be- 
ing in attendance. Interesting and in- 
structive addreses were delivered by 
W. W. Ogilvie, commissioner of agri, 
and others. Delegates were elected at 
this meeting to attend the division in- 
stitute at Jackson, Sept 13-15. 


Gibson Co—The farmers around Mi- 


lan have come to the conclusion that 
raising poultry for the 
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market piys. 
There are many chickens, geese, tur- 
keys and ducks brought tv) market 
every day, an average of a carload per 
week. During the spring and fall 
months an average of 2 to 3 carloads p 
week are shipped from Milan. Tur- 
keys are one of the main fowls ex- 
tensively raised. 

Rains Help Tennessee Crops—Co- 
pious rains have been very beneficial 
to all growing and maturing crops, 
which had begun to show the effects 
of a long-continued drouth. Farmers 
generally expect a good yield of early 
corn, and in some cases an exception- 
ally fine crop will be made. Late corn, 
however, has not received proper cul- 
tivation and is in poor. condition, 
though some improvement has been 
noticed since the rains. In some in- 
stances cotton is rusting and shedding 
badly; there is a large growth of 


MAIN FLOORS IN THE SUBSCRIPTION, PACKING AND SHIPPING DEPARTMENTS OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
See Article on Page 161, 
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stalks, but a scarcity of forms. Wheat 
has been somewhat delayed 
py frequent showers. Wheat a poor 
crop, but oats are fairly good. Garden 
‘ruck doing nicely and its growth has 
been greatly aided by the rain. Both 
peaches and apples are yielding poor- 
ly and are of inferior quality. 


threshing 


Institute at Dyersburg—The» Dyer 
Co agri institute met at Dyersburg, 
aue ¥, A fine crowd of interested 


farmers was in attendance. State Cat- 
tle Inspector R. H. Kittrell opened the 
with an interesting talk of one 


he won ipon the subject of ticks that 
pa , d disease live stock, and how 
to destroy them, Close attention was 
given him throughout his lecture, for 
he gave much valuable information. 


At the conclusion of Mr Kittrell’s talk, 
Commissioner Ogilvie introduced the 
next speaker, Prof Morgan of the state 
university, who, after speaking inter- 
estingly of the tick, the hessian fly and 
the mosquito and other insects as 
causes of infection and purveyors of 
. took up for further discussion 
emies of the cotton plant, and 
especially the boll weevil and the cot- 
ton worm. A delegation of 75 farm- 
ers was ordered to be named to the 
‘ farmers’ institute, to be held at 
Jackson in Sept, the delegation to be 
chosen by the chair and a committee 
of live. 


{ 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 





Wake Co—Heavy rains have fallen 


lately and much damage has been 
done to the crops, not only by the 
washing of lands and by flooding of 


bottoms, but by the checking of the 
proper development of cotton and 
corn. The injury to cotton is exten- 
sive and as the rains have fallen all 
over the state, no sections have es- 
caped injury. 


TEXAS. 

Falls Co—Excessive rains have ine- 
jured both wheat and corn in this lo- 
cality. Oats will make fair yields. Po- 
tatoes poor. Cotton 3 weeks late and 


the boll weevil is giving lots of trou- 
bk Grass fine and cattle doing well. 
A splendid yield of all fruits is report- 
ed. More hogs on hand than last year 
at this time by 10%. 

Coke Co—In general the season has 
been good and crops of all kinds have 
done well, except some few places that 
have not had sufficient rain. Land in 
tion is still cheap, but is ad- 

ancing all the time. This is a good 
stock country, but the ranches are fast 
disappearing and being bought up by 
actual settlers. 


this sex 
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Wise Co—Corn badly blown down, 
but not otherwise injured. It will, 
however, be hard to gather. Wheat 
almost ruined. It shows rank growth 
and damage from rust, worms and 
frasshoppers and it is believed will 
not average over 7 bus p acre. Oats 
are from poor to fair. Potatoes will 
not muke over an average yield. 
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Tobacco Outlook and Sales. 








Tobacco is rapidly maturing in the 
northern group of the heavy leaf 
States. Reports from central and west- 
ern Ky told of too much rain. Crop 
appears somewhat uneven. In Tenn 
the plant is developing nicely. Va 
tobacco is improving, but growers say 
there is too much moisture for best 
Progress, Tobacco on sandy soils of 
Md shows up poor and not a heavy 
yield is promised from firm land. Cur- 
ing nearly finished in S C. In N C, 
particularly the eastern districts, cur- 
ing is about accomplished. Some 
complaints being registered of firing 
and rotting. 

In the cigar leaf states prospects 
are somewhat uneven. Hail has 
marred the outlook in parts of Wis. 
Buyers aggressive there, giving 9@ 
12e for choice crops. In O, tobacco 
irregular, but a marked improvement 
has taken place of late. Reports tell 
of buyers offering 8c for Dutch. Pa 
fenerally promises a good crop. The 
N Y outlook is far superior to ‘last 
year and a fine lot of leaf will be 

1 


housed, barring accidents, such as hail, 
etc. Some growers have refused 10c 
p lb. InN E, broadleaf has started off 
at 37c p Ib. Growers anticipate extra 
prices for this year’s best N E wrap- 
pers. 

—_ SO 


Tobacco Notes. 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 

MARION Co—Generally the °05 to- 
bacco crop is good; many claim it is 
the best and most serviceable lot of 
leaf grown in this section for years. 
The crop is housed. At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Mullins tobacco 
assn, W. C. Scott was elected pres, J. 
S. Nael vice-pres, J. O. Power sec and 
treas, and M. V. Pore supervisor of 


sales, 
TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts for the week 
were 142 hhds. Most of the prizing 
houses have closed, showing that the 
old crop is nearly all in. Offerings on 
the breaks were 9% hhds, total sales 
34 hhds. Shipments go out freely, 
and stocks will soon begin to show re- 
ductions. The market seems to be 
recovering from the late decline, being 
very active this week, and %4 to %c 
higher. The weather has been favor- 
able for the crop in the field, though 
worms are reported very 
now. 
will commence this week. Good lugs 
are quoted at $5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, good 
leaf 9@10.50.—[M. H. Clark & Bro. 





Rice Growing in Arkansas. 


W. J. PRINDLE,. 





The perfectly level surface of much 
of the land of Grand Prairie, coupled 
to the inexhaustible supply of water 
so readily obtained, suggested to some 
enterprising spirits the possibility of 
growing rice, and a few preliminary 
experiments proved the theory correct. 
Underlying all of Grand Prairie at a 
depth of 80 to 180 feet. is a bed of 
gravel, through which is constantly 
moving toward the southeast an en- 
ormous body of clear cold water easily 
obtained by drilling or driving wells 
into which it rises within 30 feet of 
the surface. One 10-inch drilled well 
furnishes an ample supply to flood 100 
acres during an entire summer, and 
this fact suggests the feasibility of ir- 
rigating any crop at a minimum ex- 
pense, for mere irrigation of an acre 
inch, several times during a season, 
would be but a trifle compared to 
the constant pumping, etc, incident to 
flooding a rice crop. 

During 194, W. H. Fuller of Lonoke 
county planted and harvested 83 acres 
of rice. The entire cost of prepar- 
ing for and harvesting crop, includ- 
ing the original cost of machinery, 
such as boiler, engine, pump and well 
drilling rig, was $3000. The crop pro- 
duced 6640 bushels or about 80 bushels 
per acre, which at the prevailing low 
price is worth $5532, leaving a profit 
of $2532, and an outfit of machinery 
valued at $1500. Next year his profits 
will be proportionately increased from 
the fact that the irrigation plant was 
paid for by first crop.” Thousands of 
acres of land are here adapted to this 
crop, and the experience and profit 
derived by Mr Fuller will in the future 
be shared by others. 





The Cotton Market has held within 
a narrow range, spot middling sell- 
ing a little above or below 10\%c p Ib 
at N Y. The progress of the ’05 crop 
continues to absorb attention of trad- 
ers, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


numerous | 
Cuttings of the early plantings | 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each imitial or a mumber counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 


and advertisement must have address on, as we | 


| 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


cannot forward repl.cs sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves, Write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Da. 








REGISTERED Bnglish Berkshire swine, May far- 
| row, either sex, or pairs not akin, at farmers’ 
| prices, LOCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, Ant- 
werp, N Y¥ 

ENGLISH PERKSHIRES—A fine lot of early 


spring pigs from choice imported and American 
stock. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, ior broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored @-page bvok, 
10c; list iree, J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 











220 EXTRA MATED thoroughbred Plymouth 
Rock l.omer squab breeders; @ompelled to sell; §1 
pair, HARKEN, Bloomington, N Y, 





EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 








Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


ATERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


— 


FOR SALE—The J, V. Shaw farm of 32 acres, 
situated on Putney Great Meadows; one of the 
largest and best farms in the Connecticut valley; 
about 125 acres of fine level meadow; a 100-acre 
pasture adjoining, two back pastures of 75 and 30 
acres each; large and commodious house and barns 
in good condition, painted and slated, abundance 
of running water; will keep 75 head of cattle; 1 1-2 
miles from R R station and postoffice on R F D 
route; also on Valley creamery and Boston milk 
routes. Will sell with farm stock and tools or not 
as desired, Price to sell. Address GEO T. APLIN, 
Admr, East Putney, Vt. 








A PERSON OWNING “a poultry farm with 300 
to 500 or more,” yowng laying hens, desires a part- 
ner to manage and do all the work, for equal 
shares of profits (selling eggs the specialty), the 
coming season. Address, with full particulars, 
to P O BOX 122, Interlaken, Seneca Co, N 








HUDSON RIVER VALLEY fruit farm—One of 
the best in the fruit belt; 80 acres, well set to fruit; 
11-2 miles from village, 2 miles from railroad and 
river. I. R. PENNY, Marlboro, N ¥. 








AYRSHIRE bull calves from large milkers, Berk- 
shire pigs, registered, prices moderate. HULL 
FARMS, Eatontown, N J 





JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, 8 heifers, 23 bulls. S. E, NIVIN, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 





SHORTHORN bull calves, best dairy 
certified pedigrees. GROVEDALE FARM, 
lusing, Pa. 


strains, 
Wya. 





POLAND-CHINAS—April, June, July pigs: sows 
bred for Sept farrow. B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Da. 





REGISPERED Holstein cows, Chester White pigs, 
Collie pups. SI’ RINGDALE |b AKM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





PURE-BRED Shropshires, English, Canadian and 
home bred.» JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y¥. 


REGISTERED Chester White and O 1 C pigs 
cheap, E. P, ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y,. 


FOR SALE-—Shorthorn bulls, dairy type. wM 
SUTTON, Windham, N Y., 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 





5000 FERRETS, just the size to carry in you 
pocket for hunting rabbits; sure death to rats, 
Send for free circular. RALPH WOOD, New Lon- 
don, Q. 





FERRETS—200 for sale. HELD & CROW, New 
London, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FONTAINE shock binder prevents corn shocks 
being injured in field, saves labor; most highly in- 
dorsed. Sent, express prepaid, for $1.75, Write for 
pamphlet. THE FONTAINE CO, Christie, Va. 





NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 libs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 





GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


5-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, little used, 
A bargain. Also all sizes new engines. Send for 
catalog. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob,, Ct. 


~ FOR SALE—193 Deering corn harvester, used 
one season. FRANK RUSLING, Hackettstown, 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
1938. EF. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, New 
York. 


BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod. 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1844. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. 





BUY Union Lock poultry fence of CASE BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free, 


PATENT attorney, SAMUEL H. BVANS, Wash- 
ington, D C, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GOLD COIN seed wheat, $1.10 tu f o b, bags 
extra; yield 33 bus this year. Also O I C pigs, 
registered. IDLEWILD FARM, Ludlowville, N Y¥. 


GINSENG and golden seal roots and seed, prices 
low; write for special inducement. H. PROUTY, 
Cumberland, 0, 


SEED WHEAT—Gold Coin the best, Turkey Red 
peers graded, clean. J. D. CLEMENS, Jordan, 














MAMMOTH white rye for sale, $1 per bushel. 
A, Wiltsie, South Bethlehem, NY, 





FOR SALE—Delaware grown erimeon clover seed, 
$5 bushel. J. E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 

MARYLAND FARMS—Fine farmmeg lands for 
grain, grass, fruit and vegetables; healthy location, 





| J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—Well improyed 
Virginia farm, Write for particulars. F, CLEVE- 
LAND, Box M475, Providence Forge, Va, 














VIRGINIA FARM for sale—40 acres, good land, 
new dwelling and barn, near Oharlottesville, Ad- 
dress OWNER, Box 3, Rio, Va, 








CHOIC® selections from a thousand western New 
York farm bargains; stamp for lists. SHII’MAN, 
Lewis Block, Buffalo, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
ome ay — 








WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates. Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 

YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN wanted, railway 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen. locomotive 
firemen, electrie motormen and conductors; expe 
rience unnecessary; prepare you at home by mail, 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet, 
J. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD AL- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants and 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes- 
sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp to WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 66 West Thirty-Sizth 
St, New York Gity. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for all 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the trades, ete, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced to learn. 





A FEW PARMERS’ WIVES and daughters in 
each state can earn $1 an evening copying letters 
for us. Check weekly. Sample and complete outfit 
% cents. BALM-ELIXIR AGENCY, Ossipee, N H. 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for farmhouse. M. 
A, BIGELOW, Crugers, N Y. 


Obtained Most Excellent 
Results. 


I have obtained most excellent re- 
sults from my advertisement of Barred 
Rock eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange 
volumn of American Agriculturist, and 
would like to run inclosed card in 
April issues.—[L. 8S. Townsend, Wil- 
mington, Del. 












— 


- 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITHL COMPARISONS. 


WHOLESALE 
GRADES, 


LATEST 
BTANDARD 


Oats 





Wheat Corn 
1904 1905 | 1904 


Cash or Spot 


Chicago 
New York. 
Boston ..... 
BOWE «6.20% 
St Louis.... 
Min'p'lis... | .88 
Liverpool... [1.00 





At Chicago, a healthy tone has pre- 
vailed in the wheat market, prices in 
the main well sustained. The situation 
has continued favorable to producers. 
Harvesting has progressed rapidly as 
far north as Manitoba, It is too early 
to predict totals, yet advices from the 
harvest fields of the northwest in very 
many instances show a good rate of 
yield to the acre. The speculative 
market has been interesting with a fair 
volume of business, while cash wheat 
was in good demand from practically 
all sources. Prices were without very 
great change most of the time, shading 
to firmness, with Sept delivery 81@ 
82c p bu and Dee 82@88e. An influ- 
ence in the market was a better tone 
in the export trade. Cables were firm 
and there was further talk that the 
cereal outlook on the continent was 
somewhat less promising than a 
month ago. 

In corn the feature was a generally 
good crop outlook. This caused some 
easiness, yet prices were well main- 
tained on the whole at the previous 
high level. There was fair trading in 
Sept at 53@58%.¢ p bu and Dec 44@ 
44% c. 

Oats average nearly steady; specula- 
tive trade not particularly large. Cash 
business healthy, with far more de- 
mand on export. Trading was largely 
on the basis of 26c p bu for standard 
oats in store, 25% @26\%c for Sept and 
27@27%c for Dec. 

Barley offerings were small, but all 
grades in fair demand and a quiet 
trade ensued. Some complaints that 
rain had damaged the color of barley 
jn the northwest. Feed grades were 
in recent request, but the malting de- 
mand was slack. Prices covered an 
average of 36@40c p bu for poor to 
common, upward to 47@48e for choice. 

New timothyeéseed is coming forward 
in increasing quantities, but trade 
quiet and market about steady on the 
basis of $3.60 p 100 Ibs for prime Sept 
delivery. Clover seed was about steady; 
9.75@.085 p 100 lbs for firm Oct. 

At New York, much interest man- 
ifested in the wheat export situation. 
It is reported that 2 or 5 cargoes of 
wheat. more than 1,000,000 bus of 
corn, 500,000 bus of oats and several 
thousand bus of feeding barley were 
worked for foreign points last week. 
No 2 new red wheat quoted at S&Sc p 
bu in elevators, No 1 northern $1.11. 
Ocean freights have recently been ad- 
vanced and some fear this will tend to 
check the export trade in corn. No 2 
corn quoted at 62c p bu in elevators, 
corn chops 21 p ton, hominy 8.25 p 
bbl, mixed oats 80@80%e p bu, white 
clipped J83@34%c, feeding barley 45c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


t Chicago, receipts proved of lib- 
eral volume and although at times the 
market brighté@ned up, the tendency 
on all But choice stock was for con- 
tinued weakness. The run of westerns 
inclines to enlarge and packers are 
hoping they will have things their own 
way once the range movement is in 
full swing. The best demand was for 
neat weight, well finished beeves. Gen- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Facts About Cancer—A book- 
let published at considerable expense 
by L. T. Leach, M D, of Indianapolis, 
Ind, tells the cause of Cancer and in- 
structs in the care of the patient. Tells 
what to do in case of bleeding, pain, 
odor, ete, and is a valuable guide in 
the management of any case. It ad- 
vires the best method of treatment, 
and the reasons why. In short, it is 
a book that you will value for its in- 
formation. It will be sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of ten cents, 
stamps or coin. 


new 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


quotations revised at the latest 
are as follows: 

steers .....$5.50@ 
3.754 
2G 
2 OG 


eral 
moment 
6.00 
4.75 
85 
ar) 


Fancy native 
Inferior to medium .... 
Good to choice fed heifers 
Fair to good butcher cows 
Cutters and canners 204 
Com‘n to ex butcher bulls 2.25@ 
Feeders, good to choice .. 3.75@ 
Plain to choice stockers.. 2.25@ 
Veal calves 3.204 
Milch cows, p head 20. 00@ 
The veal trade lost some of the snap 
it formerly exhibited Arrivals of am- 
ple proportions. Bulk of medium 
grass forced to sell at the low 
point reached so far this seasor sull 
market lacked life. It is hoped by 
many traders that the brilliant prom- 
for corn will infuse strength into 
market for stock and feeding cat- 


DO.OU 


cows 


ise 
the 
tle. 

The improvement in the swine 
ket continued. It is especially grati- 
fying to shippers coming right at the 
of the fall feeding period and it 
is to be hoped the betterment will be 
maintained. Tops bring $6.30, bulk of 
6@6.20. Under the dept Com- 
Agriculture on another page 
table showing the very 
condition of our export 
trade in pork products 

Influenced by a keen demand the 
market for feeding lambs exhibited :id- 
ditional strength, sales being noted up 
to 86 p 100 lbs, a notable price for this 
part of the season. Fat lambs fetched 
S6.50@7.50, western sheep 4.50@5.50, 
yearlings 5.50@5.75, breeding ewes 4.50 
@5.25, bucks and culls 3.25@4. 


mar- 


eve 


sales 
mercial 
is given a 
isfactory 


sat- 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an a is usually secured 

Appies. 

Writing American Agriculturist this 
week, Warren & Co of Boston say th 
U K apple crop year is the worst 
many seasons. Their advices from the 
continent indicate small yields 
bright exportation 

tl S and Canadian apples and an 
‘ariy demand is likely 

Apples in this section are promising 
about 11% of last year’s yield. Buyers 
are quite active and are trying to con- 
tract at a range of $2 to $2.50 bbl. 
[Correspondent, Rensselaer Co, N Y. 

The yield of apples promises about 
30% of O04. A few of the best orchards 
are sold; ours contracted at $2 p bbl 
for everything on the trees, buyer fur- 
nishing bbls and doing packing.—f[J. 
B. Collamer, Monroe Co, N Y. 

A buyer who recently toured Vt 
says the apple crop there ranges 2 
to 50% of a full yield. Baldwins and 
Greenings showing particularily 
light. 

Late apple crop here is 
not over 50% of a yield 
mostly medium. Cider apples. will 
bring about lie p bu. We have an 
excellent demand for pure cider at $5 
p 45 gals.—[N. P. C., Burlington Co, 
N J. 

Winter apples about 10% of a crop: 
fall fruit 20%. No contracting, but 
Duchess are selling freely at $3 p bbl 
f o b—[L. G. K., Fond du Lae Co, 
Wis. 

A correspondent in Ontario Co, N Y, 
says summer apples are selling at $1.50 
p bbl. Some farmers offer to sell 
winter fruit at $2.50 He 
yield at 1-6 of a crop 

Fall apples 80% of last year; 
varieties 60% or quality 
Early apples selling at $1.25@2.08 p 
bbl net, just as the fruit comes from 
the trees.—[E. Van A., Columbia Co, 
nm. Se 

At New York, market 
firm and the demand is encouraging. 
Gravensteins fetch $2.25@3.25 p bbl, 
Duchess, Nyack Pippins and Codling 
2.25@3.50, Astrachan 2@3, Orange Pip- 
pins 2@2.75, bulk stock 1@1.75. 


Dressed Meats. 


At New York, influenced by lighter 
receipts the market on prime handy 
weight veals hardened, prices advanc- 


Prospects are for 


up 


7 


very light; 
and quality 


estimates 


winter 


less; zood 


active and 


ing to 11%c p Ib. Heavy calves did 
not share as much in the betterment, 
bringing 8@10c. 

Beans. 

At New York, sellers were forced to 
make further concessions on pea 
beans in order to effect sale. Choice 
now quoted at $1.80 p bu. Marrows 
quiet but firm at 5.50@3.60, red kid- 
neys 3@3.20, white 3.65@3.80. 
from Mich say generally 
doing well. One or two 
counties tell of unevenness, 
outlook is encouraging. 


Eggs. 


Advices 
beans are 
southern 
but the 


gross 


At New York, further gains noted 
on fresh gathered eggs. State and Pa 
selected white stock quoted at 26@USc 
p doz, westerns 20@22c, southerns 15 
@18ec, dirties 15@1c. 

At Boston, a good 
ern extras 20@2I1c p 
26@28ce. 

At Chicago, extras ready sale bring- 
ing 2le p doz, firsts 17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Our Wis correspondent writes the 
state cranberry convened last 
week. Consensus of opinion was that 
the cranberry crop of Wis will be late 
but should prove larger than last year, 
reports indicating a 10% heavier yield 
than in “U4. Worms still destructive. 

A correspondent at East Wareham. 
Mass, says cranberry crop promises 
light this year. No contracts, but grow- 
ers look for $5.50 p bbl f o b or better. 

The peach movement in the more 
northern districts is now setting in. 
Authorities agree in accrediting Mich- 
igan with one of the heaviest crops 
in years; some reports claim more 
than 1,000,000 bus will be shipped out 
of the western part of the state. The 
N Y peach outlook is also flattering. 
Pa peaches moving to market freely. 
Southern N E has one of the heaviest 
peach crops on record, Ct having 500,- 
0OU bskts to ship. 

At New York, 


demand: west- 
doz, nearby egess 


assn 


pears in request; quo- 
tations $2@5 p bbl. Plums 20@30c p 
bskt: offeri: moderate Good de- 
mand for peaches at 50¢@1.50 p bskt. 
Grapes in larger supply at 1@1.50 p 
Blackberries in light receipt at 
N@13e pat huckleberries 6@11e. 
Muskmelons not showing up well 
in quality; easterns 25e@1.50 p bskt or 
Col steck 3@6. Watermelons 6 


ea. 


igs 


case, 
SO 


cra 
@20e 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts show a ten- 
dency to enlarge the recent improve- 
ment in the market encouraging ship- 
pers. Some new hay coming, averag- 
ing about S1 p ton less than old stock. 
Prime timothy fetches $18 p ton, ship- 
ping 12@12.50, clover mixed 15, long 
rye straw 14@14.50, oat and wheat 8 
@10.50, 

Onions. 
progressing; large 
centage of onions under sized. Out- 
look for 2-5 crop. Some sales at $1.15 
@1.25 p bbl f o b: many holding at 
1.50.—[Ed Green, Orange County, 
me 

Onion acrcage about the same as 
last year; crep maturing slowly, blight 
prevalent. Ninety per cent will run 
mostly to small onions. Too much 


Harvesting per- 


rain.—[F. D. M., Rensselaer Co, N Y. | 


Yield pa will be yy" to 80% 
than ‘4. Larger part of 
stroyed by winds. In Lenox 
livan total acreage was 600 
beginning of but 
~'0 a will be harvested. I 
the two sections will give over 80,000 
bus of marketable stock. Yield 
run 225 to 250 bus p a, but onions 
smaller than usual.—[L. G. Colton, 
Madison Co, N Y. 

renerally onions not as good as last 
season. 
not be sold as No 1 stock. No prices 
made public, but rumors of yellows 
fetching good figures.—[ J. : Bros, 
Wayne Co, O. 

Onions do not average as good as 
last year, blight in many fields. Buy- 
ers inactive, but growers expect good 
prices.—-CJ. P. V., Trumbull Co, O. 

Onion acreage about as last year. 
Harvest has commenced. Yield prom- 
ises near 250 bus p a, and crop should 
be 10% over '04.—[T. M. C., Jasper Co 
Ind. is 
_Some growers estimate an output of 
1500 cars of onions from the Hardin 


heavier 
crop de- 
and Sul- 


Season, 


to 625 at 
only 250 to | 
doubt if | 


will | 


Maturing too small and can- | 





Co (O) marshes this year. A few 
whites have been harvested and many 
are holding them at 75c@$1 p bu. On- 
ions running rather small in size; cor- 
respondent at McGuffey says will not 
make over 200 bus p a. Some grovw- 
ers have sold at 50c p bu. Many re- 
ports from the county are not encour- 
aging. 

At New York, a better feeling pre- 
vails, owing to lighter receipts. Jersey 
Whites quoted at 7T5c@S1.25 p 14-bhb 
bskt, Ct whites 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Long 
Islands 1.50@2, Orange county red 
and yellows 1.25@1.50 p bag. 
Mill Feeds. 
York, market 
period of weakness was 
healthier reaction Cc 
$19@20 p ton, miid- 
24@25, 


ton, 


At New 
quiet; a 
lowed by a 
bran quoted at 
dlings 20@23, red 
meal 20.50 p 
meal 3U p ton. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes promise not to 
of last year’s bumper crop 
yet.—[W. 8S. W., Oakland Co, 
for 
Some 


gzenerally 


dog 


long 


cott - 


seed linseed 


exceed S07, 
No blight 
Mich 
may be trifle 
don't expect 
year.—[F. J. 


Season 
late. 


zood a 


potatoes 
bligbpt and 
yield last 

F.. Portage C Wis. 
Potato crop good, but sea- 
son is about a week late. Full acre- 
age, but yield does not promise equal 
[LO & C., Montealm Co 


as 


} le? 
( cing 
iOOKINE 


to last season 
Mich. 

Excessive rains here 
threaten potatoes. Acreage 15% heay 
ier and yield promises to exceed 
unless rot’ becomes general.—[F 
Clay Co, Minn. 

Outlook for potatoes is 
blight and seas earlier than 
year. Buyers offering Sl p bbl of 
Ibs.—[Correspondents, Wayne 
Washington Counties, N Y. 

At -New York 
present for the sale of we 
toes; local territory. still 
freely. nf fan bring 
bbl, N ” 1] . el and 
1.ti5. 

At Boston n 
coming from Me 
mands $1.75@2 p 

At Chicago 
coming freely 
slow sale end at 
Choice tubers fetch 


ers 58@+45c. 


cause rot 


good: 


on 


no opportunity 
{ stern | 
marketi 
$1.75 


tubers 
stock 
northwestern potatoes 
howing he 
irregular 


4IN@ hk 


Poultry 

At New York, full supplies of live 
fowls caused prices to weaken and 
touch the lowest level reached in sev- 
eral weeks. ¢ accumula 
tions noted. Long shippi: 
spring ducks freely Spring turkeys 
show irregularity in quality. Spring 
chickens 13%@14e p 1b 1 w. fowls 12 
roosters Sc, turkeys l2c, ducks 5SU0@S0 
p pr, geese $1@1.25, pigeons 2) 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 


‘onsiderable 


Island is 








THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mMear pertect 
attained and come with 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


as can be 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Tool Co. 
Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.”' 


If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 








Dressed turkeys, springs, 15@35e p Ib, 


chickens 14@20c, fowls 12% @1sc, 
spring ducks 14@17c, squabs 1.75@2.75 


» doz. 
, At Boston, western fowls fetch 12@ 


1314c p Ib a w, turkeys 18@19¢, broil- 

ers 18@15%c, cocks 10%@I11e. Live 

fowls 13@13%c, roosters S@Uc, spring 

chickens 14@15c, ducks do. 
Vegetables. 

\fuch cabbage in Racine county, 
Wis, i reported to be late. Around 
Cot ._ correspondents say there are 
about 5OO acres devoted to Holland 
seed. Some should be ready for mar- 

early in 


ket late in Sepetember or 

October. On old cabbage land, yellow 
patches are quite prevalent this sea- 
con, and club root is in some fields. 
Outlook fairly good, but crop not yet 
m Correspondents in Cook coun- 
tv. lll, say cabbage outlook is not 


promising, and there will be little to 
ship prior to September 3. 


4t New York, tomatoes irregular. 
pringing 25c@$1.25 p bx, turnips $1@ 
125 p bbl, squash 75¢c@$1.25, string 


bea 50c@$1.25 p bu bskt, peas 50c 


@si.25 p bag, peppers 50c@$1.25 p 
bb Okra 75c@$1.50 p_ bskt, lima 


be 50c@$1.25, lettuce 20@50c p doz. 
abbage firm at $4@6 p 100, celery 15 
"We p doz, cukes $1@2.50 p bbl, cuke 

es $1@2.50 p 1000, corn 50c@$1 
100, eauliflower $1.50@2.50 p bbl, egg 

t H0c@$1.25, beets and carrots The 
s1 p 100 behs, sweet potatoes $1.50 
00 p bbl. 


(= 


a 
p 
J 
pl 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
wm “> 99 1% 290 
04,1816 @19 19 @19% 17%@18 
03..19 @19% 20%@21 19 
Some heavy storage operators have 


in butter for the 
demand from 


finished operations 
m, however, the 


refrigerator interests still continues 
healthy. Export trade fairly satisfac- 
tory considering relatively high prices 
th ide the water. Outgo from the 
US during July totaled 1,587,000 Ibs, 
ne y threefold exports of July, ’O4. 
Reports from the U K say high prices 
have checked consumption of butter 
to some extent and increased demand 
for margarine and mixtures. 

At New York, market a trifle nerv- 
ou weakness being followed by 
strength, Extra emy brings 21%@ 


22c p lb, dairy 19@2I1c. 

At Boston, fine cmy quoted at 22 
221,c p Ib, dairy 19@20c. 

At Chicago, demand for cheap sweet 
grades is keen and makes prices of 
such out of line with those of fine 
cmy. Extras quoted at 20c p Ib. 

The Cheese Markct. 

Cheese prices have slumped consid- 
erably, the loss being greatest in the 
east. All season the market has held 
unusually firm, prices ruling 1@3c p 
lb above a year ago. Operators in 
factory districts of the Empire state 
worked figures up to such a high basis, 
however, that N Y dealers rebelled 
and in the face of accumulating stocks 
they were enabled to pull down quo- 
lations, 

At New York, buyers still complain 
at relatively high prices of cheese at 
interior points, this resulting in little 
business here. F ¢c cheese quoted at 
10%@10%ec p Ib. 

At Boston, market easy in sympa- 
thy with conditions elsewhere. Best 
N Y twins 10%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, market westward not 
greatly affected by the decline in the 
east, but trade is less snappy than 
formerly. Choice twins lle p Ib. 


Apple Contracting 1s progressing in 
parts of N ¥ and Mich. In the latter 
state it has been most active and at 
high prices. Many growers refusing 
offers close to $2 p bbl for their fruit 
announce that they hold for $2.50@3. 
An apple authority at Rochester, N Y, 
Writes American Agriculturist that 
conservative growers estimate the crop 
in that district at 25% of ’04; perhaps 
a little more. Quality irregular. It 
1S said a block of 13 orchards in Mon- 
roe Co have been contracted by one 
buyer at $2 p bbl, buyer to furnish 
container and pickers; grower to pack 
and deliver at station. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


State and District Fairs. 


Ala, Birmingham, 


Ark, Rogers, 
Col, Pueblo, 
Fla, Jacksonville, 
Ga, Atlanta, 


Oo 
American Institute, N Y City O 31 
s 
Ss 
N 


Ida, Intermountain, Boise, 


Ia, Des Moines, 
Ill, Springfield, 
Ind, Indianapolis, 
I T, Ardmore, 
Kan, Topeka, 
Ky, Lexington, 
La, Calhoun, 
Me, Lewiston, 
Md, Trimonium, 
Mich, Detroit, 
Minn, Hamline, 
Mont, Helena, 
Mont, Bozeman, 
Neb, Lincoln, 

N H, Concord, 
N J, Trenton, 


N M, Albuquerque, 


N Y, Syracuse, 
N C, Raleigh, 
O, Columbus, 


Okla Interstate, Blackwell, 


Ore, Salem, 

Pa, Bethiehem, 
S C, Columbia, 

S C, Charleston, 
S D, Huron, 


Tenn, West Union City, 
Tex, Central, Bryan, 


Tex, Dallas, 


Tex, West, Kerrville, 


Toronto Industrial, 
Vt, Rutland, 


Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, 
West Mich, Grand Rapids, 


W Va, Wheeling, 
Wis, Milwaukee, 


Wis, Chippewa Falls, 
Utah, Salt Lake City, 


County 
Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong, Dayton, 
rw 


? 
as 


Bedford, Bedford, «5 


Berks, Reading, U 36 
Bradford, Towanda, 

3 26-29 
Bradford, Troy, 8 12-15 


Carbon, Lehighton 

A2-S1 
Chester, Oxford, 8 27-29 
Clarion, Clarion, 8 5-11 

Conneaut Lake, Con- 
neaut Lake, A 29-S 1 
Corry, Corry, 8 ll-l4 

Cumberland, Carlisle, 
S$ 26-2 


Dauphin, Middletown, 
35 


Grange, Williams’ 


Grove, A@S1 
Huntingdon, Hunting- 
don, 8 5-8 

Indiana, Indiana, 
S$ 12-15 


Interstate, Johnstown, 
8 12-15 

Jefferson, Brookville, 
8 5-8 


Jefferson, Punxsutaw- 
ney, A 2-S 1 
Lackawanna, Madison- 
ville, S 28-29 
Lehigh, Allentown, a 


Luzerne, Dallas, 8 27-30 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 
8S 5-8 


Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
A2-S1 
Northampton, Naz- 
areth, 8 12-15 
Northumberland, Mil- 
ton, O 34 
Perry, Newport, 8 19-2 
Pulaski, Pulaski, 81 


Sullivan, Forksville, 
Oo 


Susquehanna, Mont- 
rose, 8 13-14 
Tioga, Mansfield, 8 19-22 
Union, Lewisburg, 
5S 26-29 


Washington, Burgetts- 

town, O 35 

Westmoreland, Youngs- 

town, § 12-15 

York, Hanover, §$ 12-15 
Cambria, Carrollton, 
8 


Cameron, Keystone, 
Park, 
Center, Bellefonte, 
O 34 

Chester, Westchester, 
8 12-15 
Dauphin, Gratz, 8S 20-23 
Erie, Wattsburg, 8 58 

Greene, Carmichaels, 
S %-29 

Lackawanna, Walls- 
ville, S 11-14 

Lawrence, Pulaski, 

A2S1 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
S 19-22 


Mercer, Mercer, § 12-14 
Philadelphia, Horti- 
cultural Hall, 
Susquehanna, Hartford, 
oT 6 


8 27- 
Tioga, Westfield, S 12-15 
0 24 


York, York, 


4-14 
-N 3 
26-29 
11-15 
16-26 
O 9-2 
S$ 25-30 
A 25-S 

S 30- 
11- 

13- 
11-16 
18-2: 
3-15 
12-15 
5-9 
S 11-16 
S 4-9 


Des 


1 

7 
15 
18 


DnnN 'Z, 
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21 dom 


« 
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° 
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and Local Fairs. 


Georgia. 
Augusta, Augusta, 
N 6-11 
Coffee, Douglas, N 6-1) 
Gorden, Calhoun, 
O 21-27 


Macon, Macon, O 24-N 3 
Northeast, Athens, 
0 2-46 
Northwest, Chicka- 
mauga, O 3-7 
Oglethorpe, Lexington 
O 23-23 
Waycross, Waycross, 
N 13-17 
Dalton, 
O 16-2u 
Kentucky. 


Campbell, Alexandria, 
S$ 5-9 


Colored, Lexington, 
8 12- 


Whitfield, 


Daviess, Owertsboro, 

VU W 

Ewing, Ewing, S 7-3 
Falmouth, a 
ped 

Hardin, Elizabethtown, 

8 57 

K of P, Nicholasville, 

A 23% 


Bardstown, 
A M-S2 


Nelson, 


Northern Ky, Floren, 
AX-S 1 

Southern Ky, Glasgow, 
$8 69 


Somerset, Somerset, 
2-S 1 
Tri-County, Hender- 
son, S BH 


North Carolina. 
Alamance, Burlington, 
O &- 
Central, Greensboro. 
Cumberland, Fayette- 
ville 0 B27 
Winston, 


Forsyth, 
Salem, 


Mississippi. 
McComb City, McComb 
City, O 17-2 
Miss and West Ala, 
Columbus, O 24-28 


Tennessee. 


Appalachian, New- 
port, O 10-13 

Dekalb, Alexandria, 

8 7-8 


Gibson, Trenton, O ll-l4 
Maury, Columbia, 
12-15 


Merchants, Chattanooga, 
S 28-30 


Rutherford, Murfrees- 
boro, A 0-8 2 
West Tennessee, Union 
City, 8 2-30 
West Virginia. 
Lewis, Weston, § 11-14 
Morgan’s Grove, 
Shepherdstown, 8 5-8 
Pennsboro, Pennnsboro, 
A 2-31 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 
A 2 


- 
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New York. Fulton, Johnstown, Racket, Potsdam, § 6% Ontario. 
- Rensselaer, West Sand- 
Genesee, Batavia, ke, A 23-4 North Renfrew, Beach- 

Afton, oo 26-29 $ 18-21 Richfield Springs, Rich- —  * © 46 
Allegany, . Gorham, Reed Omen, an S1l-l3 North York, New 

- S 2- iverside, Greene, market 8 19-21 
te, : . 4 » : " 
= ye si-N 3 Gouverneur, Gouver- $1215 Renfrew, Renfrew, 
. ° . neur, A251 Rockland, Haverstraw, 3 26-28 
a Bing Hemlock, Hemlock, 848 South Grenville, 
hamton, 8S 2-29 Rockland, Orangeburg l’rescott, S§ 19-21 
Boonville, Boonville, | Herkimer, Herkimer, Roc 8 +8 
ences Chines A 28-31 tockland, New ~~ si 
See, Pe Hornelisville, Hornells- he Delaware. 
Point, ADS ville A2-31 St Lawrence, Canton, 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- eflers Ww & 12-15 Grange, Middletow 
bridge, S53 é siti eee Saratoga, Ballston Spa, = " - ‘08 1 
Cape Vincent, Cape Lewis, Lowville, _, A 29-8 I Delaware, Brandywine 
Vincent, § 12-15 A281 Schoharie, Schoharie, Springs, A3-S1 
Catskill Mountains, Madison, Brookfield, nano w 8 19-21 
Margaretville, A 22-25 8 2-28 ehuyler, Watkins, Maryland, 
Cattaraugus, Little Monroe, Brockport, — saci 1l-la 
ee i : : : Montgomery, F —" ; S 26-28 Baltimore, Timonium, 
- 3 ontgomery » “ 

Cayuga, Moravia, 8 5-7 £ ’ 0 or Silver Lake, Perry, ; 8 56 
Chautauqua, Fredonia ‘ . Frederick, Frederick, 

2 £4 Morris, Morris 35 5&2 0 17-20 
f sey M Morris, vy Steuben, Bath, SH 4,,. — 
Chemung, Elmira, Naples, Naples, 13-22 Steuben, Troupsbureg, agerstown, Hagers- 

; 8 22 Nassau, Nassau, 8 4-i 5 He ford Bel O 10-13 
Chenango, Norwich, Newark, Newark, § 21-23 Suffolk, Riverhead, —— son an. 10-13 
Clint Platteb ‘4 Newark Valley, A 29-31 $1922 Kent, Tolchester 

inton, Plattsburg, — Niagara, Lockport, Tioga, Owego, $8 12-15 Beach  A@S1 
Cobleskill, Cot —.. st A 2-8 2 Tompkins, Ithaca, S 5-8 Montgomery, Rox kville, 
, 8 3-23 Oneida, Rome, 8 48 Ulster, ee | - ; (Date not set) 
Columbia, Chatham, Oneida, Oneida, 8 2-23 Union, Sede : Talbot, , Easton, 5 Be 

: A2S1 Uneonta, Oneonta, A281 Virginia. 
Columbia, aio. -_— Dadniiis ae 18-21 — + ase S 2-23 Heathville, Heathville, 

. . a oe a Rin Jarren, Warrensburg, $ 11-13 
Delave xe Ihi e— Outario Cosentay 7 SS Xorfelk, Merteite, 

wma foe — 3 z2g Washington, Ft Ed- 0 16-21 

' ali ‘i ’ aa ward, A23S1 Radforn, Radforn 
Delaware Valley, Wal : aoume mn, S116 wayne. Lyons 87-9 0-13 
A. m Sevden BAe 6°, ‘aia 9-8 1 Wellsville, Wellsville, Roanoke, Roanoke, a 
, es ae teens, Coapersteum: A 21-25 8 26- 
Dundee, Dundee, 0 3-5 Otsego, Coope ne Westchester, White Southwest, Radford, 
Dutchess, Poughkeeps'e, Pal ' Plains, § 5-39 ‘ O 1% 
8 25-29 almsra, Palmyra, Wyoming, Warsaw, Tazeneil, Tazewe i, ,t 
Erie, Hamburg, 81215) pratisburg ran Yates, Pein Yan S52 - Wsthe, Wsther ” nag 
as > - atisb ’ ates, an, $ 7 vthe ytheville, 
Essex, Westport, $ 5-8 $ 1215 e enn xan 9 8 68 
Franklin, Malone, Putnam, Carmel, New Jersey. Florida. 
S$ 19-22 A2S1 Jacksonville, Jack*on- 
Franklinville, Frank , Queens- Nassau, Mineo- Burlington, Mt Holly, ville, N 1-26 
linville, AXWS1 la, S 26-30 3 Florida, Tampa, N 15-30 
—— 














arators. 





This is 


of all cream separators. 
construction is responsible for this fact. 
equivalent capacities the De Laval is actually cheapest,— 
then the use of the “Alpha” or “Disc” and patented “Split-Wing” 
skimming device, enables the De Laval to gain and save twice 
as much as the best of imitating separators, while the simple, 
mechanically correct, low speed gearing of the De Laval makes 
it capable of lasting four times as long as other sep- 
And again its operation is accomplished with the 
greatest possible ease and economy, all of which in addition to a 
hundred other features of superiority make the De Laval 
separator the best that money can produce. As for the 
first cost, if you have the ready cash there is a fair discount for 
it, but if not, any reputable buyer may buy a De Laval on such 
liberal terms that it means securing the best of separators 
actually free of cost, for it will earn its cost and more while 
you are paying for it. Write for new catalogue and full particulars. 


MOST PROFITABLE OF 
ALL FARM MACHINES. 


—_ 


what the De Laval Cream 
proved to be,—proved to bea necessity to auvonue owning three 
or more cows. Twenty years of experience ou the part of hundreds 
of thousands of De Laval 
Likewise has the De Laval proved to be the most profitable 
The superiority of De Laval 
In the first place, of 


users bear 


Witness to 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Rancoren & Cana 6ré., 
CHICAGO. 
1213 Fusert Sreeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
8 & 1! Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


'2t Youvace Squane, 
R 


General Offices: MONT 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Separator has 


75 & 77 Yor Sracer, 
TORONTO. 

248 McOcemor Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


this fact. 


EAL. 






















> you need roo! 


of your bull 
ro order at once. 


d felt roofing 
ie the price exceptionally low. We can’t 
Geseamee this price will hold good always, so 
i for your house, barn, co: 

rib, poultry house, or for cov 

, inside or outside, better send 
use in the world. _ ~~ t 

mem ber is price t 

for 1088q. {t., or Lroll of the H. B. felt x 
We have other grades of roof coverings. 


for free samples and booklet D 
HARKIS 


rm 
the sides 
‘est roo! 


Loomis & 
mle & B5th Sta, 
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A Lock Shelf. 


HELEN MAR ADAMS. 


A lock shelf in a pantry is often a 
convenience to retard the contents of 
the jam pot, the sweet crackers and 
the jellies from disappearing myste- 
riously. It is quite a simple matter to 
arrange a crate door on hinges to an 
upper shelf so it may be fastened 
against the lower shelf, and secured 
with its contents from meddlesome 
fingers. 

Any 
can.be arranged 


number of these crate doors 
along the shelves to 
lock up a stock of household provi- 
sions, and between each door a divi- 
sion is made by a partition of wood, 














MEDDLESOME FINGERS KEEP OUT OF THIS. 
which will brace the® shelves, as. well 
as afford an edge for the sides of the 
crate doors to rest against. 

The doors are made of wooden slats 
» vi 3 inches wide and an inch thick 
nailed to battens with clinch nails as 
the drawing shows a space of 1% 
inches*can be left between the slats. 

Ordinary iron strap hinges hang the 
door from the upper shelf, and at the 
lower shelf a hoop and padlock can 
be arranged at the middle of the door. 
Where the partition boards are ar- 
ranged between shelves, they should 
be held securely in place with screws 
passed down into the edge of the 
board through the top shelf, and up 
from the bottom. It is better to use 
screws than nails as a heavy shelf 
would draw away from the nails. 





The Real Secret of Successful Canning. 


woman knows that 
or that a specified length of 
how many know why? In 
Prof McCarthy explainse the 
canning and preserving and 
some delectable recipes for 
which the Sunny South is 


[Every she must 
cook this 
time, but 
this article 
“why” in 
follows with 
relishes for 
famous.] 

The philosophy 
upon the fact that the 
of animal and vegetable tissues is 
caused by germs, microbes or bac- 
teria. If we kill the germs upon any 
parcel of fruit, vegetables or flesh and 
inclose the article thus. sterilized in 
an air and germ proof container, we 
can prevent decay for an _ indefinite 
period or as long as the germs are 
excluded. The temperature of boiling 
water at sea level, 212 degrees, for five 
minutes will destroy any germs in the 
active condition. One heating is suf- 
ficient for all fruits and most vege- 
tables. In practice it is necessary to 
heat fruit and vegetables in the can 
for 30 to 40 minutes. . 

Germs in the spore stage, especially 
the species found upon corn, peas and 
asparagus, require a higher tempera- 
ture than 212 degrees, or three suc- 
cessive heatings at 212 degrees. Heat 
the substance to be sterilized on three 
successive days, allowing® about 2+ 
hours between the heatings. The 
spores will sprout between heatings 
end are then readily, killed by the next 
heating. In commercial canning op- 
erations, where time is money, 
ilization is more satisfactorily accom- 
plished by a single heating for 40 min- 
utes at a temperature of 240 degrees. 
This method requires a_ retort or 
closed kettle, and is not practicable 
for domestic use. The quality of the 
goods sterilized at the higher temper- 
ature is inferior to that of goods ster- 
ilized at the 212 degrees. 

All animal tissues, including fish, re- 
quire a temperature of 240 degrees for 
sterilization. When not completely 
sterilized meats and fish in cans are 
apt to develop ptomaine, the product 
of bacterial fermentation. Ptomaines 
are extremely poisonous. In domestic 
practice meats and all vegetables re- 
quiring a higher temperature than 
212 degrees F should be dried rather 
than canned. 

There are on the market many 
chemical preservatives advertised un- 
der fancy and misleading names, and 
claimed by their exploiters to be “per- 
fectly harmless.” These preservatives 


of canning depends 
putrefaction 


ster- 


MOTHERS AND 


are all injurious and dangerous. They 
should never be used upon foods. The 
only so-called preservatives that can 
be safely used in domestic canning and 
preserving are sugar, salt, vinegar and 
the ordinary kitchen spices. 

Quart and half-gallon glass jars of 
the Mason type are the most satisfac- 
tory containers for domestic canning. 
New rubber rings should be used each 
time. The ‘tin cans offered to farmers 
are usually of the very poorest qual- 
ity, with lead in the tin and on the 
exposed, soldered seams, ; 

OLD CAROLINA PICKLES. 
preserves and pickles 
made are wholesome 
and appetizing. They should be found 
in every farm home. The following 
are a few choice recipes as used upon 
an old Carolina plantation: 

Canned Tomatoes: Pick out firm, 
sound tomatoes, taking care that they 
are not fully ripe, for one such might 
cause the whole lot to ferment. Scald 
them so that they may be easily 
peeled, and after peeling put them 
into the preserving kettle with salt to 
taste. Cook slowly for one hour as 
thorough cooking will aid them to 
keep well. Putin glass jars. Any ex- 
tra juice may be used for flavoring 
soups and sauces 

Sweet Tomato Slice 1 pk 
green tomatoes and 2 good sized 
onions, sprinkle over them teacup salt 
and let stand 24 hours. Drain and add 
2 tablespoons each ground allspice and 
ginger. Put into a preserving kettle 
with 2 lbs sugar and vinegar enough 
to cover; simmer until they look 
transparent. Bottle and seal tight. 

Green Tomato Pickle: Take 
green tomatoes sliced, 1 doz onions 
sliced, 1 oz whol¢ cloves, 2 ozs mustard 
seed, %4 Ib ground mustard and 1% 
ozs black pepper. Put a layer of to- 
matoes, then a layer of onions, then 
a sprinkling of salt, then another 
layer of tomatoes, and so on. Let 
stand over night and next morning 
strain off liquor, put tomatoes in the 
preserving kettle with the other in- 
gredients, cover with vinegar and sim- 
mer gently 15 minutes. Put away in 
stone or glass jars and seal tight 

Tomato Catsup: Put 1 pk ripe to- 
matoes in a kettle, boil 1 hour, take 
out, press and strain the pulp through 
a sieve: put into a kettle, add 6 large 
onions grated, 4+ tablespoons brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoon ground mustard, 
1 tablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon each of 
celery seed, pulverized mace, pulver- 
ized cloves and black pepper, 3 pods 
green pepper cut quite fine. Mix the 
seasoning with the pulp, let boil 5 
hours and stir frequently. Just be- 
fore taking it from the fire stir into 
it 1 pt strong vinegar. While hot put 
into bottles and seal. 

Chow Chow: To 4 qts chopped cab- 
bage add 1 qt chopped onions, 2ozs 
ground mustard, 1 oz ginger, % oz 
each of cloves, mace and 


Home-made 
when properly 


Pickle: 


r 
l 


cinnamon, 1 
oz celery seed, 3 ozs turmeric powder, 
3 lbs sugar, + qts green tomatoes-chop- 
ped fine, 4 chopped green peppers and 
3 tablespoons salt. Cover with vine- 
gar, mix thoroughly and boil until 
done. Bottle and seal. 

Albemarle Sauce: Tomatoes (skins 
off) 1 pk, pulverized cinnamon 1 oz, 
mace 1 oz, cloves %4 pulverized, 
salt 1 gill, vinegar 2 qts, onions 2 ozs, 
peach leaves, 1 doz, 1% Ibs sugar 
(white), 1 oz each red pepper, pul- 
verized, and black pepper, pulverized; 
2 ozs celery seed and 1 oz white, un- 
ground mustard. Cook the tomatoes 
and strain them, add the spices, and 
boil. When nearly cool add 6 fluid 
ozs old Jamaica rum or in its lack 
corn ‘whiskey. Bottle and seal. 

—-- ——_ ~a—- 


OZ, 


How to Cure Hiccoughs—tThe sim- 
remedy for hiccoughs is 
long breath, inhaling it 
slowly, and, after holding it as long 
as possible, to exhale it as slowly as 
possible, and in most cases the hic- 
coughs will * subside immediately. 
Sometimes a tiny pinch of salt or a 
little sugar swallowed slowly wil! over- 
come such an attack, or a swallow of 
water be sufficient, but when these 
simple remedies fail, it is necessary 
to in some way divert the sufferer’s 
attention so completely that the hic- 
coughs are forgotten. A sudden fright 
may be more productive of nervous 
derangement than the hiccoughs 
themselves, but a very simple and ef- 
fective means of overcoming the an- 
noyance, and one that is nearly always 


plest known 
to draw a 
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To Wash Ostrich Feathers: 


Make a suds of Ivory Soap and lukewarm water, 
dip the feather in and draw it through the hand a 


few times. 


If very dirty wash through two suds, 


then rinse through several bowls of clear water. 
When clean draw through the hand until.almost 
dry, then place it on the thigh and slap it with the 


hand to bring it out fluffy. 


It takes some practice to do this, but by ex- 
perimenting with a poor feather the proper way to 
handle a good one can soon be learned. 


” 


There is no “free 


(uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That te 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 








obtainable, is to place a glass of clear 
cold water on a table, and then place 
the patient in such a position that he 
or she may look directly into the 
depths of the water for a moment. In 
almost every case the hiccoughs will 
have disappeared at the end of the 
moment, and I may add that this 
remedy has proved effective many 
times, when all other efforts to sub- 
due this uncomfortable disorder have 
failed.— |_Mary Taylor-Ross. 


Did You Know This?—Many people, 
when 
first into hot 
No matter how quickly it is done there 
is always a bit of the taste of cooked 


peeling tomatoes, 


water 


plunge them 
to loosen the skin. 


tomato. Try this way: With the flat 
edge of a sharp knife rub the surface 
of the tomato all over, being careful 
not to break the skin, and it will peel 
just as easily as when given the hot 
plunge.—[H. G. 

Rye, when made. in porridge and 
when cold fried, is good with boiled 
molasses and butter, and will stir a 
torpid liver.—[ Paddy. 





Butterfly—tI life a 


look at 


started out in 
poor, barefooted worm, and 
me now. 

Frog—That’s nothin’. When TI start- 
ed life I didn’t even have bare feet. 
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POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intr: 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, sémé 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, co 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culti 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, tue life history and methods of controlling 
many of the diseases and insects which attack 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly @ll of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 200 pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Billy’s Way. 


By May Ellis Nichols. 


“Yes, Billy’s just like 
Aunt Harriet used to say. “He'll mind 
good’s any horse you ever see, if he’d 
managed right, but you've got to un- 


” 


men-folks, 


derstand Biliy’s way. 

At that Billy would give a decided 
nod of his. gray old head as if to add 
“That's true, Aunt Hattie,’”’ and true, 
indeed it was. Billy's reputation for 


wilfulness was so well established that 
he was considered quite as much a 
character as Aunt Harriet herself, and 
she will be remembered in Centerville 
as long as anyone who knew her lives 
to be her Boswell. 

have seen her as she 


You should 
walked up the meeting house aisle on 


a sultry Sunday morning, waving her 
palm leaf fan and settling into her 
pew—it was next to the front one— 
with a long drawn and very audible 
sigh. She was an old woman then, 
but she still loved brave attire, and 
the summer breezes fluttered the ends 
of the blue ribbons that encompassed 
her ample waist, and, lifting the red 
roses on her Sunday bonnet, waved 
them above the coquettish ripples and 


curls of an abundant brown front. By 


her own account, Aunt Harriet had 
beer great belle and beauty in her 
day and much given to worldly pleas- 
ures She used often to tell in the 
Thursday night prayer meetings of the 
“balls’ she had attended when she 
was voung and how she had often 
danced till the red gleams in the east 
made the flickering tallow dips burn 
dim and warned the merry-makers 
that morning was close at hand. 

As she had added a hundred pounds 
avoirdupois to her weight since those 
giddy revels of her girlhood, it took 
no ll stretch of fancy to picture 
her pirouetting, and this doubt- 
ful fee g was deepened by the way 
she down. Steadying herself by 
the | k of the pew in front, she 
wou radually sink to within six 
inchs her seat and then, drop with 
a th that shook the pulpit itself. 
But if she had not already taxed 
our gination to the limit, during 
the ] se that was sure to follow, she 
woul trike up the last stanza of her 
favorite hymn, beginning with, 

“Wh: ‘rom Mount Pisgah’s lofty 
hight, 

I vie my home and take my flight, 

This robe of flesh I'll drop and rise, 

To sei the everlasting prize;” 

And repeating with long drawnout re- 

trair 

‘T'll shout whfle floating through the 
air, 

Farewell, farewell, sweet hour of 
prayer.” 

With such a very material Aunt 
Harriet sitting there before us, it was 
not easy to picture even her disem- 
bodied spirit as “floating through the 
air,” but it is the unexpected that 
happens and one July morning, 
thanks to Billy, without “dropping her 
robe of flesh,” or, in fact, without los- 
ing so much as a button from ‘her 
new colico polonaise, she really did 
“take her flight’ in so thrilling a fash- 
ion that it became one of Centerville’s 
favorite traditions. 


It happened during the summer of 
1878, an epoch always referred to as 
“the year the railroad went through,” 


for the building of this railroad was a 
great event to the little community. 
There were six trains a day, three in 
each direction, and when these trains 
had been running only two or three 
Weeks, Aunt Harriet decided, early 
one morning, to take her knitting and 
Spend the day with friends at Brooks’s 
Corners, a little hamlet three miles 
away 

Accordingly, she milked her cow, 
hurriedly ate her frugal breakfast, 
throwing a dish towel over the un- 
Washed saucer and teaspoon, and 
Started for the barn to “hitch up” 
Billy But “hitching up Billy’”” was 
not a single act, as one might think; 


it was the culmination of a series, for 


When Billy went, like the gentleman in 
the plantation song, “he went berry 
sudden.” So she began by running 
the clumsy old phaeton out of the 
barn into the side yard, with its back 
turned squarely on Brooks’s Corners. 


Then she put the whip in its socket, 


the carefully-folded lap robe on the 
Seat, a pail of buttermilk for her 
friend and her knitting work under 


it, and, at last, having thoughtfully 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


surveyed the whole to make sure that 


nothing was forgotten, took down the 
harness and entered Billy’s stall. 

There he stood, munching hay and 
fighting flies with his futile stump of 
a tail, as obstinate a white morsel of 
horse flesh as ever took a bit in his 
teeth, and, though so far from his 
colthood, still as full of fire as he had 
been in his best days. He greeted 
his mistress by laying back his ears 
and nipping at her sleeve, but she un- 
derstood him perfectly and only said, 
“None of your tricks, Billy!” As she 
backed him between the thills she 
added, apologetically, “There, boy. 
never mind! It ain’t far an’ you'll 
have grass for dinner, an’ oats too, like 
enough.” 

Aunt Harriet has 
saying that Billy only needed to be 
managed” to be as “good as any 
horse,”” but his management was both 
a science and an art. As a science its 


been quoted as 


fundamental principle was, “Go by 
contraries.”’ When aAunt Harriet 
planned to visit Franklin, which is 


south of Centerville, she headed Billy 
north, toward Brooks’s Corners, but if 


she really intended to go to Brooks's 
Corners, she faced him as if for 
Franklin. In the same way, if. she 


wanted him to stand still, she would 
give him a smart slap with the lines 
and say, “Git up, Billy!” and Billy 
as if to say, 
this rock shali 
to go she 


would brace himself 
all, 
ready 


“Come 
fly, ete.’’ 


one, come 
but when 


Franklin 
minutes 
from home. 
ly forgotten 
miscalculated, or 
brought them to 


was due at that point ten 
after Aunt Harriet started 
Whether she had entire- 
this, whether she had 
whether Billy's spurt 
the crossing sooner 
than she expected, no one ever knew; 
but it is certain that as she was jog- 
ging contentedly along, humming her 
favorite hymn and occasionally flick- 
ing a fly from Billy’s side, she was sud- 
denly aroused by a roar, a clanging 
bell and a shrieking whistle. She 
leaned out of the carryall to see what 


was the matter, and there, not ten 
rods away, its pistons pounding, its 
ponderous wheels grinding, its em- 


ployees frantically waving and coming 
as if racing with them to see which 
should reach the crossing first, was the 
express. 

Now, according to her 
standing of Billy, there 
logical thing to do: she should have 
slapped him with the lines, given him 
a sharp clip with the whip and shout- 
ed, “Git up!” What would have hap- 
pened had she done so, is a problem in 
pure speculation; as a matter of fact, 


own under- 
was but one 


she did nothing of the sort. In her 
terror Billy’s idiosyncrasy was quite 
forgotten and she reverted to the us- 
ual course of procedure under 
such circumstances, that is, she 
pulled on him with all her 
strength and called, “Whoa, whoa 
there, Billy, whoa there, whoa!” 
while Billy, consistent to the death, 




















BILLY GAVE A LUNGE FORWARD AND TURNED SHORT 


say. 


” 


had only to pull on the reins and 
soothingly, ‘“‘Whoa, Billy, whoa boy, 
and Billy was off like the wind. It 
seems simple, and so it was in theory, 
but its application to special occasions 


was an art mastered only by Aunt 
Harriet herself. 

There was always a row of inter- 
ested little boys on the fence to see 


them start, but this particular morn- 
ing the event was more exciting than 
usual. Billy had not been driven for 
several days and Aunt Harriet had 
barely time to clamber into the seat 
and seize the lines from the dash- 
board, when, with a backward lear of 
one dim old eye, and a prolonged 
neigh. he gave a lunge forward and, 
turning so short a circle that the two 
outside wheels were lifted clear of the 
ground, tore off like mad, strictly ac- 
cording to rule, in the direction op- 
posite to the one toward which he 
had been headed. 

It was a perfect day in midsummer 
and his driver was too content to be 
tried by his vagaries. The daisies nod- 
ded to her gaily and the bees hummed 
in the sweet red clover. The men in 
the hay field by the side of the road 
were sharpening the knives of their 
mowing machine, and a saucy bobo- 
link perched on a fence post and 
“twee-twee-tweed” at them before go- 
ing off in a very riot of glee. Billy 
himself gave another little kick with 
one hind foot and his mistress inad- 
vertently said, ‘‘Whoa there,” at which 
he put down his head and ran till he 
was forced to stop to take breath. 

“Dear suz!” chuckled Aunt Harriet. 
“What a fool you be, Pilly.” Then she 
leaned back and gave herself up to 
thee pleasure of the ride. 

Half a mile from Centreville the 
road to Brooks’s Corners crosses the 
railroad and the. morning train for 


threw up his head, kicked up his 
heels, gave a triumphant flourish 
of his stump of @ tail, as if to say, “All 
right, Aunt Hattie, we'll try it,” and 
made straight for the approaching 
train. 

It was an exciting race. The Cen- 
treville wag told afterward that one 
of the brakemen remarked, “I'll bet 
on the gray,” but that is only tradi- 
tion. 

The engineer had whistled down 


brakes and the speed was somewhat 
slackened, but it was impossible to 
stop the train before it reached the 


crossing. It was just as impossible to 
stop the valiant little nag; it was en- 
tirely a question of which was the 
better steed, the iron horse or Billy. It 
seemed to the lookers-on as if they 
reached the junction at exactly the 
same instant, but with a frantic leap 
Billy cleared the track so as to save 
himself: he was not, however, quick 
enough to take the chaise with him. 
The engine struck the clumsy old top 
exactly in the middle, lifted it clear 
of the springs, tossed it like a boy’s 
ball and landed it, occupant and all, 
right side up with care on the soft 
marshy grass by the side of the road. 

Only Aunt Harriet herself knew 
what she shouted “While floating 
through the air,’’ but the brakeman, 
who was the first person to reach her, 
told the Centreville historian 
happened after she landed: 

“I jumped,” he said, “just as soon 
as the train slowed down enough and 
ran back all the while dreading what 
I'd got to see, for I supposed of course 
she’d be killed. When I first stooped 
down and looked under the carriage 
top all I could make out was a trem- 
bling heap of clothes, but pretty soon 
I discovered that the old lady was 


on her knees looking under the seat. 





what | 


“ ‘Are 
am?’ I 


your 
asked 


With that she jerked 


ty ae 


injuries serious, mad- 
as gently as I could. 
herself up and 


looked at me as if I had been to blame 


for the 
“*Yes they 


whole 
be,’ 
“*Where are 


affair. 
she snapped. 
you hurt?’ I asked. 


“*‘Hurt? Who said I was hurt at 
all? I ain’t got a scratch as I know 
on. I had three balls of gray woolen 


yarn, though, 
ain’t but one 


when I started and there 
here now, 


and that ain’t 


the worst either—it cuts me all up to 


think that 
‘im more'’n 
completely up 
locomotive as 
‘Billy’s way.’ 


after 


knowin’ and drivin’ 
20 years, I should be so 
set by your puffin’ old 


to clean forgit all about 


-— 





At Our Expense—When we started 
housekeeping we decided to insure our 


household 
We placed the 
containing oth 
In the course 
more desirable 
the tin box 


effects against loss by 


fire. 
policy in a tin deed box, 
er documents of value. 
of a year we found a 
house and moved. From 


we secured an envelope 


with the insurance company’s name in 


the corner. D 


into the office of the company 


uring the day I stepped 
and 


handed the envelope to the agent with 


the remark, 
transferred.” 
document fror 
first amazed, 

ing hilariously 
first time in a 


“I wish this policy 
The agent withdrew the 


to be 


n the envelope, looked 


then amused and laugh- 


stated that this was the 
ll his experience such a 


peculiar request had been made-to him. 


Turning it aro 
find our marri 
presented for 
insurance 


und I was astonished to 
age certificate had been 
transfer instead of the 


policy.—[C. E. V 


— 


Yet Are They the Same?—‘Happy” 


and 
mous. 
happy and n 
might be gay, 
vut contentme 
Wouldn't you 
contented ?— 


“contented” 
I do not believe 


(E. F. M., 


are almost synony- 
anyone can be 
ot be contented. One 
merry, or cheerful with- 
nt, but not really happy.- 
be happy if you were 
Ill. 





WRONG SORT 


Perhaps Plain 
Bread may Be 


Old Meat, Potatoes and 
Against You for a Time. 


A change to the right kind of food 


can lift one fre 


Welden, IIL, 


ym a sick bed. A lady in 


says: 
“Last Spring I became 


bed-fast with 


severe stomach trouble, accompanied 
by sick headache. I got worse and 
worse until I became so low 1 could 
scarcely‘ retain any food at all, al- 
though I tried every kind. I had be- 
come completely discouraged, had 
given up all hope and thought I whs 


doomed to starve 


to death, till one day 


my husband trying to find something I 


could retain, 
Grape-Nuts. 

“To my 
with me, 
out distress. I 
at once, my 
flabby) grew 
proved in eve 
and in a very 


pounds in weight. 
for 4 months I 


so well that 


surprise 
digested perfectly 


brought home some 
food agreed 
and with- 
began to gain strength 
flesh (which had been 
firmer, my health im- 
ry way and every day, 
few weeks I gained 20 
I liked Grape-Nuts 
ate no 


the 


other food, and always felt as well sat- 


isfied after eat 


ing as if I had sat down 


to a fine banquet. 


“T had no 
sick stomach 
that I used to 
food. I am nc 


all my own work again, 


life is worth 1 


return 


of the miserable 
nor of the headaches, 
have when I ate other 
yw a well woman, doing 
and feel that 
iving. 


“Grape-Nuts food has been a god- 


send to my family; 


it surely saved my 


life and my two little boys have 
thriven on it wonderfully.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to 


Wellville,” in 


each pkg. 
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GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
RIDER AGENTS W 


Money Required 


pont! you receive + apyrove a your 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Silver 


D Zh make beautiful and durable garments. 


Greys 


Numerous rich designs, printed in 
absolutely fast color on the 

best woven cloths, characterize 
these famous dress goods, 


Ask your dealer for 
Stmpson-Eddystone Silver Greys, 


century. 


DYSTONE 


Simpson Prints. 


Three generations of Simpsons 


Sold by thousands of deaters for over halfa 


have made 


PRINTS The Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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| ald have your washing dragging 
around all day—a 


White Lily Washer 


Will simplify your work. 








Largest Sales. Best Results. 
Most Economical. 
Send us the name of your IIARDWARE 
DEALER and he will let you have one 
on 30 days’ trial—FREEF. 


WHITE LILY WASHER CoO., 
No. 3 Champlain St., - - Toledo, O. 








“AKALAMAZOO_ 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


eS 
Ht Gao eee 


: Oi, 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fae- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


P “360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're manufacturers, not ‘‘mail- 
order dealers;”” we own: and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 


Oven 
Thermometer 


world: we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A PCSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 100, 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 
from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


HE 
‘FREIGHT 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood, 








MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


20 BY ove 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first pub- 
lished by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the corn 
judging and field work at the university of Illinois. 
It has been thoroughly revised and brovght up to 
date. The advanced methods of corn judging have 
been noted and all the available information on corn 
judging incorporated, The first edition was quickly 
exhausted and the demand for a second edition be- 
came imperative. It is especially helpful for farm- 
ers interested in improvement of corn, for corm 
echools, farmers’ institutes, etc. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of ears of the 
leading varieties of corn, desirable ears contrasted to 
undesirable, desirable and undesirable kernels, 80 
that with this book and a little experience the 
farmer or student can pick out the best ears for seed 
or showing. In addition the score cards used in the 
corn states are given, with directions for using them, 
Cloth. 5x7 inches. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Di. 


STANDARD FLOWER BOOKS 


For Those Who Would be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 


Parsons on the Rose Parsons $ 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants..Allen 
Home Floriculture ... ... Rexford 
Practical Floriculture Henderson 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Il. New York City, N Y. 





1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1,50 





(Wholesale Prices 3" 


Our Oven Thermometers Gold Coin Stoves have 

been standard for near- 
Make ly 50 years. Wherever 
Good not on sale, we will sell 
Bak- 


ta Gold Coin 
Easy Range $ 


or Heating 
Stoves at the 
wholesale 
price, safel 
delivere 
freight pre- 
paid, highly 
polished ° 
f ready to put in 
your home on a 


No extra charge forour YEAR’S 
Patent STELLIP one GRATE FREE TRIAL 
It saves fuel and trouble. 
Return at our expense if not satisfied. This is the 
first proposition of this kind ever made by a manu- 
facturer of a Standard Trade Marked Stove. Write 
for cur Free Ilustrated Catalogue. It tells about all 
the Stoves—and gives you wholesale price on each. 


| THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO... 1 Oak St.. Troy, N. ¥. 








(Snereasnr to Bussey & McLeod, Est, 1° 0) 








the locality where you live, 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day F 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


Send us your address 
a a and we will show you 
how to make $3 a day 


Send us your address and we will 


*s work, absolutely sure rite at once, 


Box {33 Detroit, Mich, 





cent. 








FARM TELEPHONE Seri, ccna 
FREE every farmer 

absolutely free a fine Telephone. Try it 30 
days—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
n Cost very little—almost notning to maintain, Great 
help, convenicned and moncy-saver. Sendat once. Standard 


Telephone & Electric (o., 354 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Calf’s Joke. 


A. S&S. MARTIN, 


One summer we raised a red and 
white calf of no special breed. Hav- 
ing been trained to butt by the fun 
loving boy in our home, the calf 
reached a degree of proficiency not to 
be excelled by any goat in song or 
story, hence his name “Billy.” 

We have a neighbor, an old Tennes- 
see mountaineer, fat and jolly, who 
having lost one leg at the Knee, has 
the missing limb supplied by a “peg 
leg,”” and in consequence of this car- 
ries a cane with a sharp prod in its 
lower extremity. One day his wife 
sent him over to our place for some 
horse-radish for her fall pickling and 
together we went into the garden 
for it. 

As we came from the garden a few 
minutes later, my companion’s hands 
full of the vegetable, who should ap- 
pear in our path but Billy. I saw the 
peculiar planting of his feet, and the 


“THERE WAS A SUDDEN FLIGIIT OF RAD- 
ISH, CANE AND LEGS.” 
humor of his fine eyes and said, “Look 
out! there’s the calf!” 
“Ho, I’m rot afraid uv 
our Tennesseean. “Neow what yew 
need is a cane like this. Jist take 
him between the eyes this away, and 
see him back deown,”’ and suiting the 
action to the word, he planted the 
prod between Billy’s eyes. Billy stood 
his ground manfully for about the 
space of ten seconds, then with a 
sudden toss of his head sent the cane 
to one side, 2nd went for his opponent. 
There was a sudden flight of horse- 
radish, cane and legs, peg and other- 
wise, upward, and as sudden a fall of 
something like 2) pounds avoirdu- 
pois, then a back off by the calf for 
another plunge. The heartiest laugh 
I ever heard was the peculiar bellow 
from that calf’s wide open, 
mouth. Byes erect, tail and ears, all 
seemed to accentuate his expression 
of humor. 


him,”” said 


grinning 


rm 


Cornelia’s Beauty Spot. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 


Little Miss Cornelia had an ugly Httle 
habit of scowling that brought three 
deep lines just above her pretty nose. 
It was all in vain that mother scolded 
and coaxed and that her sisters and 
brothers called her Miss Grumpy. 
Cornelia didn’t feel grumpy a single 
bit, but those three wrinkles would 
come whenever she was thinking hard, 
or talking seriously about anything at 
all. 

Just when the family had about made 
up their minds that Cornelia’s pretty 
face must be disfigured for good by the 
bad little habit, her uncle came to see 
them from far in the south. He listened 
to “Don’t scowl, Cornelia,” - and 
“Stgaighten out your face, Cornelia,” 
until he got very sorry for his small 
niece. 

He didn’t say anything more for a 
day or two, but once after reading the 
children a very charming story of a 
minuet that was danced in old Vir- 
ginia, near his home once, he told them 
how the ladies used to powder their 
hair, and wear what they called beauty 
spots—little bits of black silk court- 
plaster on neck or cheek, just to make 
their skins look whiter by contrast. 
Then as his nieces were fond of “dress- 
ing up,” he proposed that they should 
pile their hair up on their heads and 
powder-it, and then come to him for 
beauty spots. So they did, and very 
pretty and quaint the small maidens 
looked with their powdered puffs above 
their foreheads. 

Uncle James took from his purse a 
strip of court-plaster, black and shiny, 
and on Nell’s cheek he stuck a tiny 
round piece, on Catherine’s chin a lit- 
tle square one, and just between Cor- 


nelia’s eyebrows he put the cutest little 
heart, with the broad part upward, 

The girls played Martha Washington 
for a day or two and when they bathed 
their faces were very careful not to 
moisten their beauty spots. When Sun. 
day came, however, they were obliged 
to wash them off, and then it was that 
Cornelia’s mother discovered that the 
little girl could learn a Sunday schoo] 
lesson without those three wrinkles, for 
while that black heart that Uncle 
James had put over her nose was in 
place, the wrinkles couldn’t come, be- 
cause that broad upper part of the 
beauty spot held them away. 

Mother said she had often wondered 
why the patches came to be known ag 
beauty spots, but that in this case the 
black heart was a real beauty spot, ang 
that if the scowl came back, she would 
remember to paste it up again. 


—_— 


A Gander Which Knows Somethirg. 


MARY STRICKLAND, NEW YORK. 


I have a very queer pet—a gander, 
A few years ago my mother bought 11 
goose eggs and them under hens. 
Only one little gosling hatched, This 
mother gave to my sister and I for a 
pet. When he was little we fed him on 
bread and milk and grass clipped very 
fine. There is a small creek back of our 
barn and about noon’ every day we 
would take our pet out for a_ bath. 
He grew so fast on bread and milk 
that the hen thought he ought to fly 
on the roost with the other chickens, 
and every night she would up and leave 
him on the floor. We named him 
Gas’ty. In about two weeks the hen 
would not go with Gas’ty, so he would 
follow us around. We made a harness 
out of twine. It came around his bre:st 
and under his wings, and we would 
drive him around the yard. 

Sometimes we would give him a bath 
in a pail of mother’s. When he got 
older he would come into the kitchen 
when no one was around and take a 
bath himself. This made mother cross 
and she threatened to kill him if we 
didn’t keep him out. 

Last winter, father moved the chick- 
en coop across the creek and Gas'ty 
had to go with the hens. In the spring, 
mother set some hens and every day 
Gas’ty would go from nest to nest, take 
the hens off and.turn their eggs over as 
a goose does when setting. If mother 
goes to gather the through the 
day Gas’ty goes with her and takes the 
hens by the back and lifts them off 
while she gets the eggs. Sometimes 
Gas'ty will make a nest and coax the 
hens to lay in it. Then he wili cover 
the eggs and when my sister or mot! 
er come to gather them he will uncove 
his nest and make a great fuss, as 
though he had found something. 

Every night, about 5 o'clock, he will 
begin to drive the hens into the coop. 
If one tries to get away he will ch:se 
it until it goes in. When he thinks 
they are all in the coop, he will get 
under the roost and tip his head side- 
wise, as though he was counting them 
One day, when my cousin came up to 
my house, he frightened: Gas’ty and 
since then Gas’ty has never liked him 
and when he comes up Gas’ty will grab 
his leg, bite him and then run for my 
sister or myself, because he thinks if 
he is near us he won't get hurt. 

Once we were playing. with him and 
our cat came and rubbed against us. 
This made Gas’ty mad and he kept 
walking back and forth until he got 2 
good chance, then he pulled the cat's 
enor so hard that the cat ran to the 
house as fast as he could. 

— ee 
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raises strong children. 
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Painkiller 
and the Rheumatism’s gone. 

ROYAL EB. BURNHAN, Patewt 
PATENTS Attorney, 824 Bond Buildinz, 
Washington, D. C. Patents Prom) t'y 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent I ree 
48-pa, book free, 
T a highest references. 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


FIGARETS Fruit juices with tonic laxatives eure stom- 
- ach, bowel and liver troubles. Flezant t07- 
enges. Try them. Send 10c. FIGARET Cv., Boston, Mass 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





No matter how sweet and winning 
a child may be, she cannot overcome 
the barrier of an unkept appearance, 
nd it is the aim of every mother to 


have her small daughter attractive. 
This requires less care than might be 

as elaborate models are not 
propriate and the simple ones 


zan be made at home, even by inex- 
perienced hands, without difficulty. At 
this se n of the year any number of 
delightful and low-priced fabrics are 





No 4674—Child’s Dainty Frock, 4, 6, 


§, 10 and 12 years. 


exposed in the shops, so the expense 
is extremely slight. Plaid gingham 
is gay and childish and has the added 
ady tage of not showing soil. Then 
the is madras, dimity in a small flow- 
er pattern and crash of a plain color. 
The waist shown in No 4074 blouses 
back and front and the skirt is a 
straight gathered one, finished at the 
bott ith a deep hem. The square 


ra r provides a simple decoration 
edged with narrow lace or 


Here is a frock for a dear 
which follows the simplic- 
‘ resent gowning of the little 
Tr ‘ It may be developed into @ 
etching ‘party gown by omitting the 
oke nd using the short puff sleeves; 
r for every day or Sunday frock, 

t k and long sleeve mode. 

frock is desired, white or- 
mousseline de soie in a del- 
ide of pink will be very pretty 
} ading run with ribbon or lace 
ins 1 will be an attractive trim- 








high nes 
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No 4672- Cool Weather 


: Warm or 
-rock, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


ning. little bows of soft rib- 


Saucy 


on on the shoulders and at the lower 
edge of the 


sleeves will 
pre additions. Where the 
high neck model is used, gingham, 
hambray, madras, percale or lawn 
will serve for warm days and challis 
or any of the woolen fabrics for cold 
weather. The yoke may be made of 
trips of insertion, embroidery, rows of 
ribbon eatch-stitched together or of 
the material. 


miniature 
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No 6328—What a world of comfort 
is to be found with a pretty morning 
gown. It is easily slipped into for 
breakfast, loose and restful to put on 
when tired and a very haven of bliss 
for the afternoon nap. The accom- 
panying model is one of unusual 
charm. The back is trimly fitted to 
the figure while the front falls in free 
grace. A full front is stitched to yoke 
depth where it is bridged by a fanciful 
vest closing only to flow forth in fuller 
freedom, from its confines to the floor. 
The sleeve has the full puff to the el- 
bow, ending in a deep tight cuff. The 
neck may be finished with a standing 
or turndown collar or left low and 
adorned with a tiny edging of lace or 
ribbon. The materials ‘suitable for 
this gown are many. The front, neck 
and wrists may be attractively edged 
with a narrow ruche or ribbon. The 
making of this gown is very simple 
and one need aot be a dressmaker to 
fashion it with success. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Try This Salad—Scoop out the in- 
sides of tomatoes, sprinkle them with 
salt and stand in an inverted position 
for 1% hour on ice. Fill ‘with equal 
Proportions of shredded pineapple 
(unsweetened ) and chopped nut 
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No 6828—Pretty Morning Gown, 33, 
ot, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


meats (English walnuts and almonds). 
Place a teaspoon of mayonnaise dress- 
ing on each and serve on lettuce leaves, 
—[Mrs 8S. 





In Flytime—A druggist says that es- 
sence of sassafras will drive flies away. 
A few drops of the oil will also drive 
away ants, if it is put on a shelf they 
have chosen to frequent.—[C. T. 





Mosquitoes Don’t Like It—If trou- 
bled by mosquitoes, try using oil of 
citronilla. A few cents’ worth will 
suffice for a summer. Whenever you 
hear one of them singing a solo, just 
rub a little of the oil on face or hands, 
and they will wing away.—[Cynthia. 


Will some of the readers ‘of the 
Table tell me how to pickle ‘cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, ‘etc, in a palatable 
manner without the use of vinegar: 
l have heard of its being done ‘with 
green grapes. <Any such recipe would 
be prized.—[Natalie. 


PURELY DOMESTIC 


A Dry Earth Closet, 


W. D. 





The sewerage question is a problem 
for country homes, but there can 
hardly be any question about the san- 
itary advantage of using a dry earth 
closet—a seat with hinged tops and a 
big galvanized iron pail beneath into 
which dry coal ashes, or other dry 
absorbents are placed whenever the 
closet is used. The pail should be 
carried away and emptied into the 
barn ‘manure heap when necessary. 

To make “its ‘removal easy, have a 
hinged door ‘in, the wall behind the 
closet, and a little “truck” with a 
handle, as shown. The heavy pail is 
placed on this and wheeled away easi- 
ly, emptied, ‘washed ‘out, dry ashes 
(not wood ashes) or other absorbent, 
placed in the bottom and then re- 
turned to its place. Always keep a 
full box of dry absorbent in the closet, 
beside the pail, and use freely when- 
ever the closet is used. It is the finest 
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DRY EARTH CLOSET WITH TRUCK. 
plan possible for the average country 
home. 

The lack of some such convenient 
sanitary arrangement often leads sum- 
mer boarders to seek other boarding 
places where sanitary conditions are 
better. 

[This arrangement is undoubtedly 
an excellent one. Farmers have in the 
past paid too little attention to the 
most important subject. Let us hear 
from others who have solved this 
problem in a satisfactory and at the 
same time sanitary way.—The Editor. ] 





The Farmer’s Wife Her Own Carpenter. 
RUTH FULLER FIELD. 





How many farmers’ wives are sorely 
tried because they have to wait and 
wait for the men to do numberless lit- 
tle jobs of repairing about the house! 
“Some rainy day I will fix it!” they 
say, and yet we all know how many 
things are laid aside in the shop and 
barn for them to do on the rainy days. 
And so the house things are left. 

Many an energetic woman will try 
to do the repairing herself. She hunts 
up an old hammer, she finds three or 
four tolerably straight nails, all differ- 
ent sizes. These, with the old hand 
saw covered with rust, and with a 
cracked handle, make the “kit of tools” 
at her command. 

She succeeds in sawing ‘a board 
about the length *she requires for a 
little shelf. She finds it a little too 
broad, so she’gets a kitchen knife and 
hacks ‘away at the edge until it looks 
as though the rats had gnawed it. She 
pounds her own finger nails instead of 
the rusty ones, and in the end the shelf 
is neither plumb nor very secure. Her 
husband laughs at it when he comes 
in to.dinner and she has to admit she 
is no carpenter. 

Don’t go to a 10-cent counter to buy 
‘tools, but ask your village carpenter 
for the names of the makers of his 
tools. 
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heavy, and a pound or two of nails, 
assorted sizes. Take hold of the ham- 
mer well back from the head and drive 
a few nails just for the satisfaction of 
seeing that with a good hammer you 
can “hit the nail on the head" every 
time. Don’t drive them way in, but 
leave just enough to get hold of and 
then use the claw and pull them out. 
If one is a little hard to pull, put a 
small block of wood under the head 
of the hammer to brace against, and 
see how quickly it will come. 

Next get a good saw and keep it in 
the house, but don’t be tempted to 
saw a meat bone with it. After you 
have marked your board with your 
yard stick, see how easily you can saw 
on the line. Very often it is necessary 
to have a new saw filed before it will 
do the best work. Do this, for it will 
pay to have it right at the start. 

Now with a good sharp jackknife 
that you can open without breaking 
your thumb nail, you will be surprised 
how independent you will feel. I have 
suffered trying to use “farmers’ tools” 
and I know what is to be gained by us- 
ing good ones. I will be glad to tell in 
these columns of the many things I 
have been able to do with my good 
tools during the past year. 


-_ 





God’s Way—The following verses 
have been of great help to me and 
I hope that in them Discontented may 
find balm: 

“Just where you stand in the conflict, 

There is your place. 

Just where you think you are useless, 

Hide not your face. 

God placed you there for a purpose, 

Whate'er it be; 

Think he has chosen you for it; 

Work loyally. 
“Gird on your armor! Be faithful 

At toil or rest, 

Whiche’er it be, never doubting 

God’s way ‘is best. 

Out in the fight or on picket 

Stand firm and true; 

This is the work that your Master 

Gives you to do.” 

—[{Mrs H. D. 


Be true to every inmost thought; 
Be as thy thought they speech; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 
[Dean Alford. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 


Banner Lye 


10 Ibs hard soap or 20 gallons soft soap 
Costsitocents Takestominutes No boiling 








makes pure soap 





NMien’s wee: Suits 
$722 to $ | D2 


Buy at manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free. Latest 
fabrics and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at half 
retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write to-day. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN WILLs, - SOMERVILLE, BN. 2. 








Buy a good hammer, not too 


HAY FEVER 


AND ASTHMA 

CLIMATES WEAR JUT. Smokes, Sprays, and “Specifics” 
only relievesymptoms; they cannot cure. Ourconstitutional 
treatmentremoves the CAUSE of Hay Feverand Axthma from 
the blood and nervoussystem. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, 
emoke or odors cannot bring back attacks. Our patients 
enjoy life without the slightest return of symptoms. Ap- 
petite iim ved, blood enriched, nerves reconstructed, ene 
eral health restored. BOOK J, FREK, explaining our od, 
with reports of many interesting cases. Address 

P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 








a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 








your Strength ~i«. 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, pmo | 3 to bh. p. less than any other 
to do the same wor 


\ y 
Sl” . 
We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
‘ have to “go some’’ to doit. We figureon filling a 
J \ 16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
ough! vend | PNEUMATIC to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly yours, 


spread mor Ensilage Gutter Il. L. Baldwin, 


evenly with the 
will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
hy Standard silo in less time, with less power and with less 


Manure S reader trouble to you than any other blower ensilage a ¥ . = S - - 
p ; cutter made. 
Seem ae | aman ag pane It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
Shed erent 6 an ood— operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
Echechess deca ‘Tull widen order, neverdisappoints, We guarantee every 
and does not vary in width. } machine to be perfect and to do the work is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it’s the result of years of development 
laimed for it. and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
M | Cc | g Ic iling ac 1 0 
Endgate Moves Away From Load. @ If you need an ensilage cutter you need a shreds and elevates allat one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 


One lever raises endgate and puts en- az 
tire thachine in operation, Non-break- apeo. Send for catalog giving full particulars, any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
Is low-down 


able mechanism to change feed, : \ and quickly moved fror: place to place. I: 
Spreads 5 to 36 Loads per Acro, Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima,N.Y. and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 


Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 


and strength. ! | simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
THE STANDARD HARROW C0., A B E N A QO U E ' for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
Makers of Harrow, Cultivae y | through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
tore, Potato Harvesters, GASOLEN E ENGINES | These machines e carried in ” stock at 
St. PORTABLE and STATIONARY i Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
SSES, Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
HAY PRESSE Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 
ENSILAGE 


CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 


GRINDERS, pee | PT Be 
f te a ees ' To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
: best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


ane el‘ lm — oe Fi Fairbanks-Morse 
ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS Av Gasoline Engineé P umps 


Catalogue C, WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 
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Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Take Your Power COILED - 7 FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
to Your Work fi 3, MORSE © CO., __- ILL. 


7 sending out their Jact specifications 7 

or gaso ine engines for est Poin . .) c A: . 

v. 8. Ww ar Department required them “to | : BY That is Horse High, Bull Engine to run 
Le s Engines or equa ey excela ~~ 7 “4 rt yo * : - - 

others or the U. 8. Government would not Strong, Pig-chicken tight. Name Street No, 


Srvquises as experience to run them. and S SOLD DIRECT TO You Town 
Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. eee At less than dealers’ price 


Bend for & catalogne of our Wixard Engine, 9 to 6 H. P aes . and we pay the Freight. 
(inmp spark ignition, the same asin the famous Oldge - Our Catalogue tells how 
mobile) the most economical small power engine “Ss . 3 ~ > tar? . 

ade; fitted with elther pump jack oF direot-oene is Wire is made, how Wireis 
nected pump, suitable for all kinds of work. - galvanized,—why some is 

Or, our general ga showing all _Y NS good and some b ad. You 

orks J should have this informae 
Olds Gasoline Engine W ¥ 7 tion, Write for C atalogue, > and avold allmistakes. The 
Lansing, Mioh. . | P ae: : . : . Sp first cost of such a machine 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, : my eee <a? is considerable and you owe 
203 ‘ . i s -j——= : ry, Me bs ‘ . it to yourself to get the 
Box Muncie Indiana ne) tal ui ha ae, . right onein the start. We 
SEY have been making Manure 


New York Agents, IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR ‘RN Be —- PSS A Spreaders for 26 years and 


know that the Success is right. 


R. AR. DEVO & CO., Binghamton, N, ¥. Well DRILLING OR ok... \\OF \ LN . Another proof is that there are 
t \ : 7 Niele more of our machines in use 
STUMP PULLERS 


‘“ TAN ie Tia it aor A Se 
PROSPECTING se Dake ant y i iG’ than of all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
; : with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us dee | nure, in any condition, lime, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, 
EVEN SIZES p P 
Cat scribing your work, stating depth of wells and | lightest dratt, easiest to load, and most durable, Full guarantee. Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 
- é size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are | lt tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail it free. 

the latest and most durable, and the greatest Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Dept 4 W. SMITH GRUBBER co. LACROSSE WIS. Money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


| LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. | THE SMALLEY MODERN SILO FILLER | 
DeLOACH PATENT Takes Jess po h t ty and 1 
is the Original and Simplest is anedger Up neauate ica poh ead | 


Variable Friction Feed. filler, Accidents impossible. Special 
i ay Fearless Horse Powers sizes. Prices lower than for other { 
af x Two Seren ee guaranteed = — 3 machines of equal ca- } 
to 4 actual horse power. Other sizes in acity. Our =~ mt 
proportion. Neverinjures a horse. Al- 8 = = ; ¥, ° A Phenomenal Industry 
vel imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, \ ap, Ways — Sc oe ne et = SO lege 
and up. Shingle, Pl) , Lath d Corn Mills, 4 Strok BV se 4 ways ready. two Bo a > — IS y ° ry any . , : 
Hay Prosees, Water W tag t= dove, Woneg tao trelahe, ae ERED Sond for catalogue. SS In hardly any other crop have theré 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Oo., Box 525, ~ Atlanta, Ga, f aoa-anceeee Harder Mfg. Co. Box 13, Cobleskill, R.¥. i t ae | been such rapid strides within the past 
: I = decade as in ginseng culture. FORe* 
Ss —— We : rg) TUNES HAVE BEEN MADE with the 
. ° _ - ~ | . ue 4 “4 2B Tan avis 4 ‘ 
ve BUY—-INGERSOLL BEST A ts SMALLEY = —— Sis investment of but little money and the 


M ] xX E D PAI N T oe Pn, Sie Monarch MANUFACTURING COm —= “a - use of Mo more land than lies waste 
< ba if Ya : : | Box 820, Manitowoc, Wis, —— ==. | on almost every farm. Naturally some 
Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c a gallon, r : a ee + extravagant statements have gone out 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 be agg ¢ ag : Hydraulic as to the profits of this crop, which 
juaranteed, Write for Prices, Samples, an } . r : 5 t acCOY : ‘ ry y 
SINGERSOLE PAINT BOOK,” oll about Paist and Palsting. | |LAGGmnn == a Scr OUR FREE CATALOGUE rein agent Aen ao ant a ie 
©. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Strest, Brockiyn, Hi. © 3. ae : PRESS | g] Tells all about our no-money- giger carefully and inform themselves 








Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X §97Gasoline Engines, I may want 










































































Ww ith- order-plan,freight ofler,two . Jig 
year guaranty and30days Of the actual facts as given by a dis- 

CIDER, WINE aneeabiontlen Wesell interested authority who has studied 

- rect, giving bigge ge - ‘ . pee 
ete. Greatest ca- ; = gy bavaain of the wear. the subject from every point of view. 
acity, best results with least power. Steel beams, | 26 years experience back of 

sills, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety avery job, We make Open INSENG 

device prevents breakage, Different sizes and capac- Buggies | eal $22.50 up, Top Buggie# $27.90 up, Sur- G j i 

yg Spoctel Uesturee Pins BS pate 8 trastte ries $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness, $4.30 up. oe ‘ 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable an ction. Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. | Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing 


A. B, F: har Co’s. Bollers, Engines, Saw Bee 
The Frost Fence and Steei Gates, both of which will Silic, Theesheres Ask for catalogue. U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 502, Cincinnati, Ohio. | and Market Value, by M. G. Kains, 


last a lifetime, at the New York, Ohio, Michigan, Monarch Machinery Co., sis Cnet thie anctetetd 


Indiana and Illinois state fairs. Come and see them, Room159. 89 Cortlandt St. New York City. . 3 ; 
INE FENCE CO., + CLEVELAND, OWIO | hae LAWN FENCE information about everything pertains 
eg i { oi 2 23 “tiga al » $ >» worth 

THE FROST WINE FENCE CO., ’ | oe Many designs. Cheap ag ing to this industry and will be wo 


XY ; i i s r inter- 
r R oKs § ¥e: a, wood. 32 page Catalogue many times its cost to anyone in 
Sit TOUR APPLES New Poultry Bo 


Y free. Special PrieestoCemee ested in it. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 144 
and fruit in Geneva Ventilated Shipping = . Poultry Architecture, G.B. Fiske....... “Wolo COILED SPRING FENCE 60, 
y i 


| a8 - bys vat s 
a lt ; UINMIMAIN teries and Churehes. Address pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
sence Halo, cteng, Seelioene quieker, neees aaa | | Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. ise > ox Winchester, Lnd 
longer. % each. Discounts on larce lots. 
i te ro © ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, |"“S2"OUR GUARANTEE of ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Box 14 eneva, Ohio “Saw z tte Place, New York, N.Y ; Zs 
@ | 3 Lafayette Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 52 Lafayette Place, New York 












































